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Effective Tools for 
Education’s Task. 


Classroom teachers, cur- 
riculum directors, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and 
members of college facul- 
ties will find numerous 
and varied suggestions for 
more effective produc- 
tion and use of instruc- 
tional materials in the 
January issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


A Fable of Textbook 
Strategy by William Van 
Til, Film Production for 
Modern Schools by 
George L. White, Jr., 
Are You Ready to Teach 
by Thelma Thorne, /m- 
peratives in Instructional 
Materials by Stephen M. 
Corey, and What Is a 
Curriculum Laboratory 
by Francis L. Drag are 
some of the articles. Amo 
DeBernardis and Edward 
G. Olsen present a valu- 
able bibliography on au- 
dio-visual and commu- 
nity resource materials, 
and Dorothy McCuskey 
and Lillian C. Paukner 
discuss the types of ma- 
terials produced and used 
in a program of curricu- 
lum development. 


Other contributors in- 
clude Marion A. Ander- 
son, Helen Olson, Ella 
Callista Clarke, and Alice 
Hayden. 
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Teachers, too., Learn by Doing. 








GEORGE F. BUDD 


If teachers are to participate competently in the curriculum planning 
process, it follows naturally that they should have some experiences in 
planning in their pre-service education. George F. Budd, coordinator 
of field services at the State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 
looks at the opportunities on the college campus for future teachers to 
plan and points out ways in which they may have needed experiences. 


THE DESIGN for a program of 
teacher education must be based on the 
realization that a teacher is an indivi- 


dual, a citizen, and professional worker. 


The college which hopes to equip a per- 
son to function adequately in the pro- 
fession of teaching must recognize its 
three-fold purpose, and its program 
must be planned in terms of the needs 
which appear with respect to each of 
the three phases. It is recognized that 
each prospective teacher differs in his 
needs from each of his neighbors. How- 
ever, there are certain areas of similarity 
of need. These common needs of all 
teachers must be emphasized. In too 





many instances we have become some- 
what overwhelmed by the tremendous 
task which confronts us when we at- 
tempt to meet the individual needs of 
scores of individual persons. 


Teachers for a Democratic Society 


If we look closely at the problem of 
educating teachers, we must conclude 
that the kinc: of teacher who will be 
most effective is determined by the kind 
of school that will meet the demands 
of a given society. Since the Amer- 
ican people are committed to the demo- 
cratic method of controlling society 
and since we have been trying through 
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our schools to equip citizens to work ef- 
fectively in that type of society, it fol- 
lows logically that each teacher must 
have an understanding of the society in 
which he lives, of the schools in which 
he will teach, and of the contribution 
which he can make. These needs are 
common to all teachers. The difference 
among individuals then becomes one of 
emphasis rather than kind. 

If this viewpoint is accepted, it is clear 
that every prospective teacher needs 
both general education and professional 
education. One without the other does 
not equip a person to function effec- 
tively as a teacher in today’s schools. 
One without the other produces a lop- 
sided individual who should stay out of 
the teaching profession until he is more 
adequately prepared. The most impor- 
tant point in this connection is the fact 
that much that may be termed general 
education for the teacher—those experi- 
ences designed to meet his needs as an 
individual and a citizen—is also pro- 
fessional education since the teacher 
must apply to individual children what 
he knows about the individual and the 


citizen. This statement defines the cur- - 


riculum problem for those preparing 
teachers and raises two important ques- 
tions. What are the abilities which the 
pre-service program should develop in 
its graduates? What is the place of ex- 
perience in a program designed to de- 
velop those abilities? 


A Credo for Teacher Education 


The following purposes of a program 
for the education of teachers are pre- 
sented despite the fact that it is realized 
that any credo is open to criticism. 
Idealism is admitted. Its defense lies in 
its value as a sight raising device. 
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It is the purpose of teacher education 
to prepare teachers who: 


* Are fine examples of the American cul- 
ture 
Are emotionally mature 
Have mastered the technique of solving 
problems 
Are unafraid of new situations because 
they are skilled in sizing up their own 
powers, making choices, and developing 
plans for meeting the demands of a 
given set of conditions 
Have a fundamental respect for the per- 
sonality of individuals 
Are socially as well as academically in- 
telligent 
Have an understanding of and appre- 
ciation for music, art, and literature 
Have a sense of the appropriateness of 
things 
Are committed to the democratic way 
of life because they understand its his- 
torical development and the promise of 
its future 
Have an understanding of the world 
and its institutions 
Have the ability to communicate effec- 
tively both orally and in writin 
Have the ability to work Se 
with individuals and groups 
Enjoy the company of young people 
and understand their problems 
Have a scholarly grasp of some body of 
knowledge that is important to the full- 
est development of human society 
Have skill in mediating knowledge 
Know the restrictions and trials of the 
profession of teaching but also under- 
stand its satisfactions and its importance 
as socially useful work 
Have a broad scientific knowledge of the 
processes of human development and 
possess skill in using that knowledge in 
guiding the learning efforts of others 
Are familiar with curriculum materials, 
and types of organization of the cur- 
riculum 
Are familiar with modern methods of 
evaluating the processes of education 
and have skill in the use of those 
methods 
Have a broad, practical understanding 
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of the functions of the school in this 
society and of the organization of 
schools and school systems 


This is by no means an exhaustive 
listing of the competencies of an effec- 
tive teacher. Rather, it is suggestive. It 
serves to illustrate the point that 
much that is general education for every 
citizen is actually professional educa- 
tion for the teacher. The effective teach- 
er in today’s schools must indeed be an 
effective individual and citizen as well 
as a professionally prepared worker. 


Experience for Professional Competence 


Much has been said regarding certain 
inadequacies in programs of teacher 
education. An important area of con- 
cern, stemming from the increasing in- 
terest in programs of curriculum devel- 
opment, centers about the inability of 
some teachers, particularly recent grad- 
uates of the teacher preparing institu- 
tions, to work with a sense of accom- 
plishment in a situation which departs 
from the tightly structured program 
which has been characterized by the 
term “traditional.” 

The problem is one of feeling at sea, 
of sensing a certain strangeness, of 
being somewhat lost because rules to 
which one has become accustomed are 
no longer adequate guideposts. The de- 
sire to return to old ways of doing 
things is a compelling force and the in- 
ternal struggle which individuals experi- 
ence results in frustration which saps 
strength and disperses effectiveness. 
This condition is not peculiar to school 
situations. As educators of teachers our 
job is to help young people find secur- 
ity in ordered change and to help them 
develop a mastery of the techniques 
which make possible a feeling of as- 
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surance in the face of dynamic situa- 
tions. This ability is of tremendous im- 
portance for all people. It is of partic- 
ular importance for those who are to 
guide the development of children and 
youth, Social competence is the goal; 
guided experience in meeting the per- 
sistent problems of life is the best as- 
surance of achieving that goal. 
Experience as used here means much 
more than the kind of thing which one 
encounters at every turn in the so- 
called extra-curricular program of the 
school or college. The values of parti- 
cipation in student government, drama- 
tics, schoo] writing activities, or athle- 
tits may be taken for granted even 
though much of the activity centers 
in relatively minor areas of concern and 
the benefits accrue to a relatively 
small group. Experience, however, as 
a noun having the connotation of being 
beneficial to an individual, must include 
the develoment of concepts which 
involve the release of leadership and 
the building of the ability to understand 
and benefit from freedom. These ideas 
characterize American people at their 


' best. They are the supporting structure 


of the idea of American democracy as 
a system for controlling group living. 
Experiences chosen as educational tools 
must meet this standard. In_ addition, 
they must give strong promise of suc- 
cessfully developing the important 
qualities of social competence and sin- 
cere self-respect. 

An examination of the programs of- 
fered by recognized schools and colleges 
reveals literally hundreds of untapped 
possibilities for providing thrilling, 
challenging, worthwhile experiences. 
Many schools have identified some of 
them. There are, however, two large 
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areas which are worthy of more care- 
ful scrutiny. 


No Alternative for Group Planning 


The first of these is the planning of 
the content of courses of study. This 


is curriculum development in a funda--: 


mental sense. Let us recognize from the 
outset the fact that many sincere college 
teachers make an honest effort to permit 
the students to plan those affairs which 
supplement lecture, reading, and dis- 
cussion activities. The words “permit” 
and “supplement” are the crux of the 
situation. It is here that we fail in our 
professional task. Planning is not per- 
missive. It is a compelling force. Co- 
operative and evaluative planning is the 
heart of the school program, rather than 
the supplement. 

Let us characterize ourselves in the 
college situation. We are a group com- 
posed of students and one or more 
teachers. We are faced with the prob- 
lem of preparing ourselves to work in 
increasingly better ways in the profes- 
sion of teaching. We have the advantage 
of being provided with time to investi- 
gate our problem, with tools for extend- 
ing the horizons of our knowledge about 
the problem, and with the guidance of 
a person, designated as the teacher or 
instructor, who has had some experience 
in this thing. 

But the job is a group job—it is not 
the instructor’s job. The problems are 
group problems—not the instructor’s 
problems. How, then, are we going to 
find answers to our problems? What 
techniques are we going to use? Shall 
‘the instructor be asked for answers? If 
he is, we are bound in courtesy to ac- 
cept those answers, at least on the sur- 
face. And we are limited by the fact 
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that his answers are the ones which he 
has discovered for his situation. Or, on 
the other hand, shall we discover what 
the answers are for us at this time and in 
this setting? 

What shall be our method? Shall we 
listen to a series of lectures, take notes 
on prescribed reading, and write a term 
paper on an assigned topic? Or shall we 
analyze the problems as they present 
themselves to us, identify the points of 
chief concern, prognosticate possible 
results, plan ways of reaching the ends 
we have set, and judge our successes 
and failures? 


Skill in the Know-How of Group Living 


These are questions which we as edu- 
cators of teachers must raise with each 
group of students. Indeed, since this is 
our work, we are conscience bound to 
bow to the disciplines of “work.” We 
are not teachers of courses. We are 
teachers of teachers. And, therefore, we 
must be aware of process and we must 
seize every opportunity to help mem- 
bers of the group to grow in the know- 
how of group living. Growth in this 
area must merge with growth in other 
areas such as the understandings, skills, 
appreciations, and points of view which 
equip individuals to best meet the de- 
mands of their chosen profession. 

The principles which govern the con- 
duct of group planning in college situa- 
tions also rule group planning by a 
school faculty, a committee, or the 
United Nations Council. These are im- 
portant principles. Skill in their applica- 
tion must become the concern of the 
profession of teaching. 

Students who have matured in a col- 
lege where they have planned with the 
faculty the content of courses are bet- 
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ter equipped to work successfully as 
staff members of a school undertaking a 
program of curriculum development 
than are graduates of schools which 
emphasize the instructor’s course out- 
line. They work more effectively for 
the same reason that a person who is 
skilled in the use of the Education Index 
is more competent and more at ease in a 
library. They have learned skills which 
are now familiar to them. It is only the 
unfamiliar which we fear—the familiar 
we can handle because we know its 
possibilities. 


Realizing the Campus School Potential 


A second area where worthwhile ex- 
perience can be gained is the campus 
school. The value of student teaching 
and the importance of the campus 
school operated by the teacher pre- 
paring institution are so well established 
that the pattern is seriously questioned 
in very few instances. We might well 
raise a question, however, concerning 
the efficiency of efforts expended in 
using the facilities offered. Does the 
program of teacher education make the 
best possible use of the resources of the 
campus school? Is the entire college 
staff aware of those .resources? And 
more important, are the college students 
aware of and eager to develop those 
possibilicies? 

Surely the best way to become 
skilled in any technique is to practice 
it under the friendly guidance of a help- 
ful teacher. If the object is to develop 
skill in working with a group to im- 
prove the curriculum of a school, then 
one must work with such a group. 
Where can such a group be found? 
The campus school must provide the 
answer. It must be a laboratory of curri- 
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culum development. Students of educa- 
tion must be a welcome part of the 
organization of the program. 

Many questions are raised. How far 
can we go in this proposal? Must the 
classroom: teachers step aside and per- 
mit beginners to tamper with the school 
program? Won't the children suffer 
when college students are allowed to 
help plan the program? 

Answers are not simple; nor can they 
be categorical. Decisions in regard to 
when, how, and how much must always 
be reached in terms of. principles upon 
which the group operates. If, for ex- 
ample, one principle is that no exploita- 
tion of the children is to occur, then 
plans must be laid in view of that value. 
If, again, the point of view is held that 
college students should plan the college 
program under guidance, then the same 
principle should apply to the campus 
school. Thus questions are answered be- 
fore they are raised, or having been 
raised, the answer is found, not in the 
arbitrary decision of one in the status 
of leader, but in the judgment of the 
group based upon values jointly enun- 
ciated and commonly respected. 

Given a campus school so organized 
and administered that a continuing pro- 
gram of curriculum development is the 
combined enterprize of the college staff, 
the college students, and the pupils of 
the campus school, the nature of the 
activities of each group must be con- 
sidered. 


Focus on the Future Teacher 


We are concerned primarily with 
the college student. Our purpose is to 
provide a wealth of Opportunity for the 
student to observe, to be a part of, to 
acquire skill in, and to evaluate the proc- 
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esses by which professional workers 
operate most effectively. Each student, 
therefore, must become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with types of curriculum or- 
ganization. He must be well-grounded 
in the psychology of learning. He must 
have a mastery of the field of human 
growth and development. He must be 
acquainted with the social realities of 
American life. He must hold a set of 
values which govern his living with his 
fellow men. All of these he must have. 
And he must use them in his contacts 
with his classmates, his instructors, and 
the children of the campus school. 
This suggestion does not imply that 
a sequential hierarchy of abilities to be 
acquired by the student can be ar- 


ranged or that these abilities can be 
learned in a given order, That would 
be too easy. The fact is that the student 
must have these abilities to work best. 
The process of acquiring them to an 


optimum degree is a developmental one. 
The complex matrix of individual per- 
sonality includes each ability in some 
degree at all times. The challenge to 
teachers at all levels is to develop all of 
these important abilities to the greatest 
extent possible in the time span allowed. 
On the college level the campus school, 
as a laboratory for learning, offers an 
important opportunity for acquiring 
. these skills. 


Experience Remains the Imperative 


As outlined here, the experience ap- 
proach is a way of learning; therefore, 


oe 
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it must have purpose and time and place. 
It should be applied to courses other 
than those we accept traditionally as 
being professional. It is a technique 
which nets the greatest returns when 
the psychology of group adjustment in 
a professional setting is coupled with 
the study of the place and the influence 
of community groups interested in the 
production of goods and the servicing 
of the needs of this society. Activities 
planned by and with the learner to pro- 
vide avenues for advancing his knowl- 
edge and ability should take the stu- 
dent of education into the factory, the 
shop, the pool room, the church, the 
playground, the hospital, and the mu- 
seum as well as the library. The college, 
with all its facilities, is the focal point 
from which operations stem. 

This is a broad interpretation of the 
experience technique in creating stimu- 
lating learning situations, But it is an 
interpretation which we must make 
operate in programs of teacher educa- 
tion. There is no equally profitable way 
of educating capable young people in 
the abilities required of competent citi- 
zen-teachers. Such preparation is the 
purpose of teacher education. The pro- 
gram designed to accomplish this pur- 
pose must be planned cooperatively by 
learner and teacher. It must be rooted 
in the important aspects of study which 
center in recognition and definition of a 
problem, gathering of data, and inter- 
pretation and application of the learn- 
ings secured. 


ye 





There Are Owr Zeachmo—$————__— 


CLARA SKILES PLATT 


We are asked to consider the quarter-century in which today’s young 
teachers were born, the education they were offered, the school situa- 
tions they enter, and their capabilities and potentialities. We are asked 
also to use as leaven the rich background of experience which they bring 
to the teaching situation. Clara Skiles Platt is well qualified, from her 
position as director of the undergraduate curriculum for childhood edu- 
cation at New York University, to review pre-service education as it 
exists today and suggest its potentialities for improved education for 


boys and girls. 


THE YOUNG TEACHERS in the 
classrooms of America today were born, 
educated, and given their professional 
education within the most chaotic 
quarter-century in American history. 
They are products and members of 
a society which is in the throes of social- 
economic revolution and, therefore, 
find themselves struggling to make the 
most of life in a rapidly changing 
scene where new problems and new 
ways of life are constantly presenting 
themselves. With few exceptions these 
young teachers have been forced to 
take and share responsibilities far be- 
yond their years and capacities. In ad- 
dition to the perilous socio-economic 
problems, they have grown up through 
differing family circumstances and re- 
ligious and ethnic backgrounds as well 
as in differing regional and community 
environments. As a group and as individ- 
uals they are unique. In their uniqueness 
these new teachers of America have 
much in common with and much which 
equips them to meet the needs of Ameri- 
can children of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. 


Learn Their Characteristics 


From recent studies, such as those of 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
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of the American Council on Education, 
have come pertinent facts concerning 
the qualities and experiences of recent 
graduates and prospective teachers from 
various parts of the country.’ In general 
terms these young people are described 
as being realistic, mature, and sincerely 
interested in the welfare of people. 
They are characterized as people with 
convictions and drives related to social 
goals. They recognize the major role of 
economics in all problems and all types 
of activities. In spite of the stresses and 
strains of their war and postwar experi- 
ences these teachers seem to have re- 
siliency, readinesss for the job at hand, 
and wholesome curiosity. They have 
integrity which shows in a variety of 
forms of expression and action. Its most 
common manifestation is in the quality 
of their relationships with pupils, co- 
workers, and parents—a quality marked 
by simple, friendly give-and-take in all 
living-working-together matters. 

Most of these young teachers 
have developed a kind of an emotional 





1 (a) American Council on Education, The His- 
tory and Activities of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. (b) American 
Council on Education, Major Issues in Teacher Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1939. (c) American 
Council on Education, Teachers for Our Times, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 
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pattern which is described as “sure 
footedness.” They have seen, heard, 
and felt keenly about personal, family, 
and other problems and have worked 
out ways of understanding them in re- 
lation to themselves and their constella- 
tion of family and friends. This matur- 
ity and understanding makes for a tone 
of positiveness which helps these 
teachers and the people with whom they 
work meet new problems. With few 
exceptions these young teachers have a 
sincere desire to use their resources and 
time for the good .of people; but they 
also have strong personal and social 
needs in the areas of recognition, suc- 
cess, prestige, and security. 


Consider Their Responsibilities 


Throughout the past twenty-five 
years the variance between the experi- 
ences and needs of young people and 
the educational programs in too many 
American schools has created one of the 
most serious problems which teachers, 
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supervisors, administrators, and teacher 
education institutions face. The basic 
needs of children and young people 
have come to be as complex as the so- 
ciety of which they are a part, and there 
are some elementary schools in the 
country that fora number of years have 
been working at this problem by build- 
ing their curriculum in terms of all the 
things that children living in our society 
do. These schools have accepted the role 
of the school as the most important of 
all educational agencies and, conse- 
quently, have made it responsible for 
organizing its purposes and content so 
that its curriculum includes all the 
things which children do. 

The function of teachers in such 
schools is to know and understand the 
school-community so well that they can 
organize the school activities and cur- 
ricular materials to make them indige- 
nous and related to the children’s lives. 
In addition, they have the responsi- 
bility of knowing and evaluating the 
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facts which have to do with the growth 
and welfare of the children. In all these 
teacher activities the necessary studies 
and sources can be gleaned from the 
life of the community—the homes, the 
streets, the market places, the play areas, 
and the recreation centers. 


Their Preparation 


The preparation for such teacher re- 
sponsibility is coming to be preparation 
for what would seem to be the most 
fundamental form of social service. 
Some of the teacher education institu- 
tions of the country have taken the 
lead in revising their programs to meet 
this responsibility and are actually ex- 
emplifying the kind of teaching they 
want their graduates to use when they 
take their places in the public schools 
of America. Since the middle of the 
nineteen-thirties some national, state, re- 
gional, and local educational organiza- 
tions have made intensive studies, pro- 
vided leadership, and set up experi- 
mental programs which include “studies 
of problems of contemporary society— 
problems which effect the quality of 
living in each community and prepara- 
tion in the solution of these problems.”? 

As a result, many of today’s young 
teachers are graduates of institutions 
where good general and _ professional 
education were provided. They have 
had opportunities: to study in an inte- 
grated fashion—that is, through the 
working out of problems in field work, 
discussion, reading, and lectures—a 
comprehensive body of information 
based on the common needs, problems, 
and heritage of all kinds of people. They 





2 Clara S. Platt, The Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers at New York University. Dissertation at 
New York University, 1946. 
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have also studied the role of education 
in society by working in a number of 
different types of school-comm inities 
where they gained first-hand knowl- 
ege of children—their needs, growth, 
and development. In both the general 
and professional areas of the curriculum 
many of the courses were directly re- 
lated to human welfare. 


“In the preparation of teachers for early 
and later childhood at the School of Edu- 
cation at New York University the junior 
field work was organized so that each stu- 
dent spent two half days each week for 
six to eight weeks in each of four schools 
during the year. Plans for each student 
involved, in addition to classroom obser- 
vation and participation, a thorough study 
of the community—a study based on the 
children’s backgrounds and starting with 
the children’s records in school. It in- 
cluded (1) backgrounds of the people of 
the community—national, racial, social, 
and economic; (2) housing, markets, and 
transportation facilities; (3) organizations 
and facilities which offered recreation and 
opportunities for participation in music, 
dance, art, crafts, sports, and forums; (4) 
health facilities both public and private; 
(5) welfare organizations, their purposes, 
services, and means of support; (6) the 
school as a physical plant—the facilities it 
afforded for classwork, play, rest, health 
and medical service, and eating; (7) the 
general aim of the school program; (8) the 
aims and objectives of the teacher with 
whom the student worked and the pro- 
gram provided to meet these aims and ob- 
jectives; (9) the teacher’s understanding 
of children and her attitude toward them; 
(10) the number of children in the school 
and each class group; (11) the relation- 
ships between the teachers and the school 
administrators, the teachers and the par- 
ents, and the teachers, parents, and the 
social agencies in the community.” 
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Their Role in the Unified Program 


In these teacher training institutions 
the dignity and worth of each student 
are recognized from the day of his ad- 
mission to the end that he may as soon 
as possible become a potential teacher 
and an actual, contributing member of 
the institution. In recognition of the 
variety of student potentialities and 
needs, complete records of students’ 
backgrounds and experiences are used 
as materials basic to the general curri- 
cular plan; and conscientious effort is 
made to emphasize the total experience 
and growth of all students. Toward 
this end the number of different courses 
is reduced to a minimum so as to or- 
ganize major centers of learning in re- 
lation to the studies and needs of each 
group of freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior students. 

It follows, then, that teacher-adviser 
relationships and work plans are unified 
in purpose. In some institutions the role 
of specialists in the various subject mat- 
ter fields is that of consultants to the 
teacher-advisers and students. The class 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories come 
to be recognized as workshops, each 
supplementing the others, Just as science 
rooms and arts and crafts rooms are 
laboratories so are social studies and 
human development classrooms coming 
to be laboratories with their materials 
and activities set up to serve the broader 
curricular purposes. 

Young teachers coming from teacher 
training institutions where laboratory 
methods and materials are used in practi- 
cally all aspects of programs for profes- 
sional education and greater emphasis 
is placed on experiences with children 
promise to provide leaven to the edu- 
cational programs of our schools. 
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A report of some of the senior work 
and activities of the class of 1945 of ma- 
jors in childhood education, the School 
of Education at New York University 
reads as follows: 


“Some fairly definite lines of progress 
are indicated in the fourth year of the ex- 
perimental program offered in the Ele- 
mentary Education Department to under- 
graduates. We have attempted to develop 
competent, growing, creative persons who 
feel secure in their relationships and un- 
dertakings in the University and in the 
field; to open multiple avenues of work 
and exploration in and around Greater 
New York to all students; to discover and 
develop potentialities in the students and 
to give them positive direction in practical 
community work with groups of children 
and adults; to establish relationships and 
understandings in ever-widening areas; to 
create in every student a sense of belong- 
ing and of serving, and an understanding 
of the interdependence of people; to en- 
courage the “reaches” and efforts of stu- 
dents who want to make themselves vital 
parts of community forces; to reveal .the 
needs for knowing environments and their 
part in human development; and finally 
to study thoroughly the child, his nature 
and needs, in all stages of his development 
in the situation in which we find him. 

“The teacher-advisers have tried to serve 
as coordinators between the University 
with its requirements and the communities 
with their needs as the students take double 
roles in shuttling from the academic-theo- 
retical to the practical and vice versa. The 
graduating group have developed personal- 
professional qualities and made achieve- 
ments which speak for themselves in the 
following facts: 


1. Each student has taught from 8:30 
AM to 3:00 PM five days per week 
from the opening of the various 
schools in September through May 
15. 

2. The average teaching hours were 
785, the maximum 969, and*the mini- 
mum 600 for the year. 
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. Each has taught one term in the 
lower elementary school and one 
term in the upper elementary school. 
. The students in each school sur- 
veyed the community in which they 
worked—housing, recreation, eco- 
nomic status of families, business and 
industry, nationalities, and religions 
represented, and any other factors 
influencing the lives of the children 
and their parents. 

. Each student surveyed her class— 
ages, general abilities and interests, 
past records, case histories where 
available, previous school experi- 
ences, home backgrounds, and im- 
portant comments made by the 
teacher which might serve as prin- 
ciples and point to problems. 

. Each student spent some time in ob- 
servation, a great deal of time in 
participation, but the major part of 
her time in responsible teaching. 

. Every student took responsibility 
in ali classroom work and activities, 
in music, art, and crafts, on the 
playground, at luncheon service, at 
. rest periods, and assembly programs. 
. Every student planned and assisted 
in nearby and extended trips. 

. Every student attended faculty meet- 
ings (when open to students) and 
parent meetings and assisted in com- 
munity holiday celebrations. 

. One half of the students served as 
substitutes when the regular teach- 
ers were absent, the time ranging 
from two days to two weeks. 

. One half of the students worked 
out musical and dramatic programs 
with the children and _ presented 
them to parent and school groups. 
. The descriptions most commonly 
used in the cooperating teachers’ re- 
ports were ‘genuine interest in chil- 
dren’ ‘unusual understanding and 
respect for individuals,’ ‘initiative 
and untiring efforts,’ ‘high degree of 
ability,’ ‘sincerity,’ ‘cooperating,’ 
‘poise and self-confidence,’ ‘re- 
sourceful,’ ‘wholesome,’ ‘refreshing 
and valuable assistant,’ ” 


Recognize Their Potentialities 


Supervisors and administrators having 
to deal with the large numbers of experi- 
enced teachers-in-service who attended 
authoritarian elementary and secondary 
schools, followed fixed curricula in lib- 
eral arts colleges or prescribed courses 
undemocratically conducted in teachers 
colleges, and studied subject matter 
isolated from their personal problems 
and the community problems, as well as 
with young teachers who have also had 
various proportions of this type of 
schooling, need the leaven which may 
come from recent educational programs 
and practices. Many of the young 
teachers have broad educational back- 
grounds, understanding of the indivi- 
duals to be taught, appreciation of and 
belief in the inter-relations between 
education and democratic society, and 
a sense of social responsibility to give 
leadership to all groups of children and 
youth in the communities which they 
serve. To the end that improvement 
may be carried on in the way children 
work, play, rest, eat, and live together 
successfully, young teachers should be 
given opportunities to experiment with 
new ideas, activities, and materials, and 
to omit unrelated, traditional subject 
matter. 

Wich all of the studies, recommenda- 
tions, records, and experiences relating 
to education and to teachers, the good 
supervisor must realize that, just as good 
teachers come to see each child with his 
own particular readiness for experience, 
his own techniques for dealing with his 
world, his own way of regarding him- 
self and his work, so also must she come 
to see each new teacher with her unique 
personal and professional qualities and 
potentialities. 
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When Teachers Leave the Campus— 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


In too many instances teachers’ colleges and colleges of education have 
seen their responsibilities as affecting only the pre-service education of 
teachers. More and more these institutions are taking responsibility for 
in-service programs as well. William T. Gruhn, professor of education 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, describes the follow-up pro- 
gram in practice with graduates there. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY, in most 
of the teacher education . institutions, 
brings to an abrupt close the responsi- 
bility of the institution for the student’s 
professional future. He has been trained 
for four long years. His preparation has 
included, as a rule, some work in his 
teaching fields and in_ professional 
studies and some practical contacts with 
school situations. He is now ready, it is 
assumed, to launch out on his own and 
to succeed as a teacher in the schools of 
the country. 

That this is the prevalent practice, all 
informed persons will agree. Yet it is in 
direct conflict with both the teachings 
of common sense and the thinking of 
many leaders in teacher education to- 
day. The responsibility of the teacher 
education institution is a four-fold 
one—the selection of candidates for the 
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profession, the education of teachers 
for the profession, the placement of 
teachers, and the follow-up of teachers 
in service to help them succeed. Except 
in a few institutions, the fourth of these 
responsibilities has been seriously neg- 
lected in the teacher education pro- 
grams throughout the country. 


THe PLAN FoR GRADUATES 


At the University of Connecticut a 
serious effort has been made, for a num- 
ber of years, to carry on a systematic 
program of follow-up activities to help 
teachers succeed in their first year or 
two in the profession. For teachers of 
home economics and vocational agricul- 
ture this program of follow-up, like in 
many other institutions, is of long stand- 
ing. It is believed, however, that the in- 
stitution should also assist teachers of 
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mathematics, 
science, and other subjects to make the 
adjustment to their first teaching posi- 
tion. Consequently, follow-up activities 
have been carried on for teachers in all 
subject areas since 1942. 


English, social studies, 


Assistance Is Promised 


The basis for follow-up in the Con- 
necticut program is laid before the stu- 
dent graduates from the University. 
They are informed that faculty mem- 
bers, particularly those who supervised 
their student teaching, are interested in 
helping them succeed during their first 
year or two of teaching. Employing 
superintendents and principals are also 
informed that the University faculty is 
concerned with the success of its grad- 
uates. As a result both the beginning 
teacher and the employing school au- 
thorities look forward to follow-up ac- 
tivities on the part of the University 
faculty. 

About the middle of August a letter is 
written to every graduate who has been 
placed, wishing him success in his first 
teaching position, With the letter is sent 
a booklet prepared by a faculty member 
entitled Your First Job, which gives sug- 
gestions on how to meet numerous re- 
sponsibilities and problems the begin- 
ning teacher is likely to encounter early 
in the year, During the middle of Octo- 
ber the beginning teachers are invited 
to return to the campus for a Saturday 
morning conference. There is no formal 
program—no lectures, panels, or re- 
ports. The teachers just talk, sharing 
their problems and asking for sugges- 
tions from the rest of the group. This 
year it is planned to have several con- 
ferences—the second one in December 
or January, and the third in the spring. 
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Frequent Visits Reassure 


Follow-up visits are made by the fac- 
ulty members beginning early in the 


year. In most cases each teacher is visited 


three times—in the fall, the winter, and 
the spring. For those teachers who en- 
counter serious difficulties, more visits 
are made. These visits include classroom 
observation and conferences with the 
teacher. Beginning teachers are also en- 
couraged to visit faculty members on 
the campus on Saturday morning. Such 
visits are very common. 

After the first year the follow-up ac- 
tivities are continued, but on a less for- 
mal basis. If a representative of the Uni- 
versity is in the neighborhood of a 
school where one of our graduates is 
teaching, a visit is usually arranged, Or- 
dinarily most teachers receive at least 
one sugh visit during the second year, 
and less frequent ones thereafter. It is 
the policy, however, to keep in touch 
with the graduates by correspondence 
and otherwise as long as they teach 
in the state.: 


TuHEsE Neepep Us 
The nature of the follow-up activities 
at the University of Connecticut may 
be understood better if a number of ac- 
tual cases are presented, These cases are 
typical of those which are encountered 
frequently. 


Answering an S.O.S. 


Jane Adams, for instance, began her 
first year of teaching in a city high 
school which drew a major part of its 
student body from low income homes. 
There were, therefore, an unusually 
large number of problem pupils in the 
school. To make the situation more dif- 
ficult for Jane, she was assigned only the 
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average and low IQ groups, the better 
groups going to the experienced teach- 
ers and her teaching load was heavier 
than that of the experienced teachers in 
the school. 

Jane was an exceptionally capable 
young woman, but she was a “worrier.” 
By the end of the first month of school 
she was so overwhelmed by the diffi- 
culty of her load that she became very 
nervous and upset. Immediately after 
the opening of the school term she had 
written to her University supervisor 
about her situation. Although sugges- 
tions were given to help her, it soon be- 
came obvious that it might seriously 
affect her health to continue in the posi- 
tion. Consequently, she resigned. 

After a rest of a couple of weeks the 
University supervisor placed Jane in an- 
other school where the situation was a 
fairly easy one. Visits were made and 
she was assisted in making the adjust- 
ment to the new situation and in avoid- 
ing some of her previous errors. She 
completed the year successfully and 
was retained as a permanent member of 
the staff. Now in her second year of 
teaching, her superintendent and princi- 
pal consider her an unusually strong 
and resourceful teacher. 

Jane Adams, after her unpleasant ex- 
perience in the first school, definitely 
intended to enter some other vocation. 
Because she was an exceptionally good 
teaching prospect, this would have been 
a loss to the profession and undesirable 
for her. The follow-up activities helped 
her make the adjustment in her new 
location and were instrumental in re- 
taining her in the profession. 


Applying Theory Isn’t Easy 
Ellen Baker is typical ‘of many begin- 
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ners since her chief problem was con- 
cerned with classroom management and 
discipline. She was an excellent student 
at the University, both in her subject 
major and in her professional education 
courses. But she had difficulty applying 
what she had learned in her methods 
courses to classroom management prob- 
lems in a practical school situation. Her 
problem was so serious that it was 
doubtful whether she could finish the 
first year. A University supervisor vis- 
ited her about once a month during 
that first year, and her principal also ob- 
served classes frequently. The super- 
visor and principal formulated a series of 
suggestions to help her improve. With 
this help Ellen’s classroom organization 
improved sufficiently so that she de- 
veloped into a satisfactory teacher. 


Personalities Sometimes Clash 

Betty Clark was a capable beginning 
teacher as far as classroom performance 
was concerned, but she did not get along 
well with the principal. She had little 
confidence in his ability. Her attitude 
was, in part, justified because this was 
his first administrative position. The 
principal, in turn, was annoyed by the 
attitude of the teacher, feeling that she 
was too critical and uncooperative. The 
University supervisor, in this case, de- 
voted most of his attention, in confer- 
ences with Betty, to a discussion of her 
working relations with the principal. 
Fortunately, she had sufficient confi- 
dence in the supervisor to tell him 
frankly how she felt. Some progress was 
made in helping her gain a better under- 
standing of the problems faced by the 
principal in his first administrative posi- 
tion and develop a more cooperative 
attitude toward him. 
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Cn the Job Adjustment 

Steve Johnson was prepared as a 
teacher of English but obtained a posi- 
tion in a small high school where much 
of his schedule consisted of the social 
studies, Although he had had some Uni- 
versity courses in history and the social 
studies, his preparation both in subject 
matter and methods was inadequate for 
effective work. The University super- 
visor concentrated his efforts in this 
case in helping him develop a back- 
ground for the teaching of the social 
studies. He sent the new teacher biblio- 
graphies of materials for both teacher 
and pupils, suggested sources of supple- 
mentary materials, and helped him 
with planning and organizing his work. 
Frequent observation of his classes, con- 
ferences at the school, and conferences 
with the supervisor at the University 
on Saturdays were some of the means 
employed to help Steve. The effective- 
ness of his work as a social studies 
teacher showed considerable improve- 
ment. 


A Methods Course in Action 

Louise Evans began her professional 
career in a small high school where 
she taught seven classes daily with six 
different preparations. She also had a 
homeroom group with a daily period of 
thirty minutes for homeroom activities 
and guidance. She assisted with lunch- 
room supervision during the noon hour 
and was a Girl Scout leader for a local 
troop after school. On Sundays she 
played the organ in a local church and 
taught a Sunday School class. Her 
comment to the University supervisor 
on his first visit was, ‘ ‘The preparation 
of teaching plans and the planning of 
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worthwhile pupil activities are fine in 
theory—but on the job you do well to 
teach from the textbook from one 
day to the next.” 

Louise’s reaction to what students 
are taught in methods courses is typical 
of the beginning teacher in the small 
high school. There is much that can be 
done, however, to arrange one’s work 
so’ that effective planning may be done. 
For instance, it was suggested to Louise 
that she begin by having a well-de- 
veloped plan for at least one of her 
seven classes, shifting this emphasis 
from one group to another. Each class 
would, therefore, have one or more 
well-prepared teaching experiences 
during the year. Furthermore, numer- 
ous short cuts in the preparation of 
teaching plans were suggested, most of. 
them leading to the implementation of 
good teaching theory with some effect- 
iveness. With this help Louise was able 
to avoid assignments that required pupils 
merely “to read the next ten pages,” 
and to apply in a difficult situation 
much of what she had learned in 
methods courses at the University. 


EVERYONE BENEFITS FROM FoLLow-UpPs 

These cases are typical of those 
which have been encountered in the 
follow-up program at the University 
of Connecticut. In most instances there 
has been considerable evidence of 
growth in the effectiveness of the 
teacher as a result of the follow-up 
activities. The favorable reaction of 
the beginning teacher and his principal 
toward the program is further evidence 
of its desirability. Experience with this 
follow-up work has been so satisfactory 
that it is now an established part of the 
teacher education program. 
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These Are Our Concerns 








Beginning teachers—and those of limited experience—from widely- 
scattered parts of the country—Connecticut, California, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, New York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania—wrote for us their prob- 
lems as they started working with children and youth. To those re- 
sponsible for the improvement of instruction they serve as guides in 


planning for in-service growth. 


What are the major concerns which beginning teachers bring to their early 


teaching situations? 


How are these problems different from—or similar to—the problems faced by 


experienced teachers? 


To what extent do the problems we assume beginning teachers have agree with 


their own statements of needs? 


In what ways are in-service experiences actually meeting the needs of beginning 


teachers? 


Are we helping the beginning teacher at the place where she is? In other words, 
do we use the same principles of learning that we suggest she use with children? 


These and similar questions are per- 
tinent to the planning of in-service 
programs which will meet the needs of 


beginning teachers in those areas where 
problems actually exist. In many of 
our schools individuals charged “with 
leadership in the improvement of school 
programs and in the planning of an in- 
service program for teachers are at 
present faced with the yearly in- 
flux of teachers new to the system. The 
problem of meeting the needs of these 
new teachers—many of whom are teach- 
ing for the first time—is fundamental to 
the organization of an in-service pro- 
gram which will serve them as they 
work with children in the classroom. 

In an effort to determine some of 
the problems on which young teachers 
wish help, we obtained from a number 
of them statements of the areas in 
which they felt the greatest need for 
guidance. Beginning teachers from all 
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parts of the country gave us leads con- 
cerning the kinds of problems they 
faced as they began their work with 
children. We believe that they are 
representative of the kinds of state- 
ments which might be made by a 
group of young teachers in any one 
part of or throughout the entire coun- 
try. They have implications, certainly, 
for the kind of in-service programs of 
education which are being planned. 
And as one reads them there are im- 
plications also for the institutions re- 
sponsible for the education of teachers 
—in more adequately preparing the 
future teachers for whom they are 
responsible. : 


What Shall We Do About Discipline? 


It is not a surprise, certainly, that 
one finds repeated over and over again 
the term “discipline,” as beginning 
teachers indicate the areas in which 
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they most need help. A sampling of 
statements is included to indicate the 
varied points of view from which the 
problem is approached. One young 
teacher points up the need of specific 
help when she says, “I would appreciate 
consultation and actual experience in 
methods of handling discipline prob- 
lems. Psychology books are too 
general.” 

That many of these young teachers 
are thinking of discipline in terms of 
specific situations—which they may 
have met as teachers or which they 
may recall from their own experiences 
as pupils—is indicated in a number of 
statements. The feeling that discipline 
is a matter of keeping order, of hav- 
ing children behave, of maintaining a 
“quiet” classroom, of teacher “autho- 
rity” is often reflected. 


@ I believe that the beginning teachers 
should have more assistance in the hand- 
ling of the junior high school students— 
especially the seventh and eighth graders. 
Discipline is difficult here for they are 
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rather young to reason with, and this is 
their first freedom and adjustment to the 
high school procedures. Their main 
thoughts are “fun” and they run away with 
this new “freedom” that befalls them. The 
adjustment a new teacher must make to 
these youngsters is much different from 
the one she makes to the high school pu- 
pils. It is an entirely different teaching 
situation. 


@ The most disturbing problem to me at 
this time is that of discipline. To be quite 
blunt and to the point—I would be in- 
terested in knowing what a teacher does 
when some of the children are not both- 
ered in the least by having to stay in after 
school as a form of punishment. Everyone 
tells you to use psychology, but after a 
while this technique no longer works. And 
when the afore-mentioned punishment is 
tried, it seems to have no effect, particu- 
larly where the repeaters are concerned. 
These repeaters are, through little fault 
of their own, bored with the same work 
over and over—especially during the re- 
view period. These children more or less 
act as agitators to the rest of the class; and 
when the entire class has caught on to the 
idea, it’s hard to break the habit. There- 
fore, I would appreciate suggestions as to 
types of discipline used to aid in cases of 
too much talking and fussing in the class- 
room. 


@ Is it better for the beginning teacher 
to be severe at first and then ease up? 
Are there any special methods of keep- 
ing the classes’ attention? How 
can the teacher prevent one pupil 
from disrupting the class without 
aiding him in doing so by calling 
too much attention to him? 
Should the teacher compliment her 
pupils on good behavior or only cor- 
rect poor behavior? 


The relationship of the teacher as 
an individual to a group of pupils is 
another concern as young teachers 
view the question of “discipline.” 
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@ First of all comes the matter of win- 
ning the students’ respect and of maintain- 
ing discipline. The past few days I’ve been 
busy learning the girls’ names and a little 
about each of them in the foods class. As 
I gradually shoulder more responsibility 
in actual class teaching, I do feel the need 
of advice in winning the girls’ respect for 
me as a teacher while still remaining their 
co-worker and friend—being only two or 
three years older than most of them. 


@ | think I am going to need help in my 
relationship with the students. Sometimes 
I feel so close to them it is hard not to 
become one of them. At this point I feel 
I need help in making up my mind just 
what it is we should teach these students— 
what is most important and valuable for 
them to know. I can visualize myself 
carrying on lively and interesting discus- 
sions which would, in themselves, be val- 
uable perhaps; but I’m afraid in doing so of 
overlooking some important skill or facts 
they need to know, information which I 
as a teacher am under obligation to teach. 
I don’t want my classroom to be formal, 
and yet I wonder if a certain degree of 
formality is not necessary. 


Other comments reflect a growing 
understanding of discipline as a part 
of group living and as closely related 
to the entire problem of learning. 


@ One of the most trying problems which 
has faced some of my teacher friends has 
been the handling of social problems in 
the classroom, how to: meet the needs of 
the children along that line, give them the 
freedom rightfully theirs, and at the same 
time conduct an orderly classroom. Being 
a prospective junior high school teacher, 
this seems a special problem for me. 


@ Discipline, how to obtain it and yet 
make it educative in your own classroom, 
is my main worry. What I want to do 
with my pupils will be to help them know 
that by sharing in aims and activities of the 
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group they will gain self-control and 
achieve goals significant to them. What are 
the procedures you begin with or how do 
you handle yourself to obtain confidence 
trom the children, as well as poise, bal- 
ance, and perspective for yourself? 


@ In the classroom it seems that a teacher 
should be interested in being on good 
terms with students and having their co- 
operation. It seems that these things would 
be necessary before any learning could 
take place. 


@ Classroom management and under- 
standing students are inseparable. In my 
class of mixed chorus there is a wide va- 
riety of students ranging from those who 
are good musicians and those who are 
interested in singing to those who are in 
the class merely for the units. A thorough 
understanding of the expectations and de- 
sires of the pupils is necessary before suc- 
cessful classroom management can be ob- 
tained. 


@ One problem which looms on my third 
day of teaching is that of correctly com- 
bining sixty strange names with sixty 
stranger children in our kindergarten. 
Doubtless the enormity of this problem 
will diminish considerably within the 
week, but I fear that a more concrete 
problem will baffle me occasionally for 
years to come, At what point should a 
teacher step into an argument or scuffle 
among members of her class? This ques- 
tion arose today when one of the more 
aggressive children tried to take a toy 
from a rather retiring child who lacks self- 
confidence. Just what is the teacher’s role 
in such a situation? Does she stand by and 
let the children handle the problem in 
their own way? Does she intervehe when 
the argument descends to the physical 
level? Or does she protect the weaker 
child and see that the aggressor leaves him 
alone? None of these alternatives seem 
particularly good for they do little more 
than iron out surface difficulties and they 
fail to get at the root of the problem. I 
realize that there is no perfect formula 
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which indicates at what point the teacher 
should step into a difficult situation, but I 
should certainly welcome a few sugges- 
tions on the subject. 


In a consideration of their particular 
needs and the way in which they were 
met teachers of limited experience in- 


dicate that discipline, too, was their 
problem. The solutions suggested by 
some of them may have pertinence to 
the statements of beginning teachers 
and indicate guidance in the solving 
of problems, 


@ I found that keeping a child interested 
and busy allows discipline to take care of 
itself. That is quite a load off the teacher’s 
shoulders. From one interest came another. 
Those interests were followed and a sense 
of accomplishment was present. 


@ Such noise! Such an uninterested, un- 
wholesome attitude here in my classroom! 
Practice teaching was never like this! 

My needs, during my first year of 
teaching, were met through supervision 
and learning from other teachers. I did 
not know how to correlate social studies 
or science with activities and busy work. 
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Practice teaching gave me experience in 
teaching each separate subject—reading, 
music, number work. But as I started 
teaching I couldn’t find interesting and 
challenging activities for my children 
while I had a separate group for some 
special subject. One of the most valuable 
experiences was getting the chance to ob- 
serve other teachers after a few months 
of teaching experience. My supervisor 
helped me originate interesting work for 
my children to do independently. 


We Want to Know Boys and Girls 


The frequency with which statements 
concerning a need for knowl- 
edge concerning the youngsters 
with whom they work is found 
in the statements of young 
teachers indicates a realization 
of the importance of knowing 
children and its relation to plan- 
ning desirable learning experi- 

ences for a particular group of children. 
These teachers also recognize sources 
for obtaining such information. 


@ I would appreciate information as to 
the extent of training the boys and girls 
who were in my classes had accomplished 
in the elementary schools. I would appre- 
ciate an opportunity to speak with their 
teachers, and in this way gain insight as to 
the advisable approach to their problems. 

I should appreciate consultation and help 
in understanding the background of prep- 
aration the children have had for my 
course so that I will know where to start 
teaching and I won’t be too advanced or 
too slow and far behind. 


@ I should like help in acquiring facts 
about the families and backgrounds of the 
individual pupils. In my opinion this is of 
great importance and an aid to effective 
teaching. The economic status of the 
community would be vital knowledge for 
a teacher unfamiliar with the town and 
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would be invaluable in planning the best 
way to deal with students. 


@ I should like to know what sort of 
clubs there are in the school and what 
type of social activities are carried on 
throughout the school year. A great deal 
of the teacher-pupil relationship depends 
on these things. Through clubs and other 
extra curricular activities a teacher can 
discover some of the hidden talents 
(hidden in the classroom, that is) a stu- 
dent may have. 


What About the Slow-Learner? 

The teacher who is concerned about 
knowing individual children is apt to 
be concerned as well with providing 
for them the kinds of learning ex- 
periences best suited to their individual 
needs. One finds among beginning tea- 
chers an awareness of this factor. . It 
is true, however, that in most instances 
concern relates to providing for the 
needs of the very slow or the very 
bright pupil. One beginning teacher 
asks for help “in preparing material for 
the class that will provide a challenge 
to the brightest students but remain 
with the ability of those not-so-bright 
or average students.” Another would 
“like to know more about arranging 
for those who need extra help and those 
who need a more enriched program.” 
Still a third says she does not “feel it 
is fair to keep slower people after 
school for help,” and would like “aid 
in conducting remedial work in the 
classroom along with the regular work.” 
Still others ask questions concerning the 
guidance of learning activities for chil- 
dren with varied abilities in terms -of 
the particular classes or groups of chil- 
dren for which they are responsible. 


@ | felt that I knew how to teach reading 
but now that I am faced with a fourth 
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grade that has reading levels of from 2.4 
to 6.7 I don’t know how to organize the 
program to provide for the wide range of 
individual differences. 

@ As the units of work progress I know 
I will need a guide for fair appraisal of 
each girl’s contribution to the class. In- 
telligence and initiative vary with each 
girl. Some of them have had a richer 
background in the subject while others 
are taking this foods course without hav- 
ing any previous work in the field. All of 
the girls need an adequate foundation of 
basic facts, and for some this probably 
means repetition of some material. The 
problem arises of presenting the lecture 
material in ways that will prove worth- 
while and interesting to all the class mem- 
bers.* 


@ The principle of providing for indi- 
vidual differences is stressed in all educa- 
tion courses in college. However, there is 
quite a difference between learning the 
words of a principle and in learning how 
to apply it. If a slow child is having 
trouble with subtraction, he is the one 
who needs the extra work which you may 
put on the board. But the children who 
have time to do the extra work are the 
ones who have no trouble with subtrac- 
tion—the slow child doesn’t have time be- 
cause he has to keep up with his group in 
other things. Grouping doesn’t solve the 
problem entirely. Even then, some chil- 
dren will not have their subtraction fin- 
ished, Should they neglect other work to 
finish, or should they hand in unfinished 
papers? How can you help every child 
with his problem when there are only 
five hours of school five days a week? 


How Do Children Learn? 

Two future teachers who are having 
their first experience in the student- 
teaching situation ask questions about 
learning as it relates to the question of 
individual and group needs. 


@ My next problem is how to recognize 
learning and, by the same token, how to 
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recognize a lack of learning. 1 can remem- 
ber situations in which I was not really 
learning but only pretending, merely be- 
cause | was too bashful to raise any ques- 
tion. This I don’t want to happen in my 
own classroom; and, therefore, would like 
to know when the children have grasped 
the idea and can use the knowledge in 
their own practice. 


@ How does a teacher meet and recognize 
individual as well as group needs in the 
learning process? How can she be certain 
true learning is going on all the time? 
Since all learning is really an individual 
matter, how can a teacher recognize speci- 
fic abilities, needs, deficiencies, and 
achievements of each child? A teacher has 
to see that each group grows and, learns 
so much in a school year, but how can 
she make them grow individually within 
their own group? 


What Are Good Teaching Procedures? 

From these beginning teachers also 
come questions and comments suggest- 
ing a need for guidance in what is 
commonly termed “methods of teach- 
ing.” These deal with varied aspects of 
the teaching-learning process. In many 
instances the request for help focuses 
upon the technique; in others there is 
evidence of the realization of the re- 
lationships between good methods of 
teaching and the needs and learning of 
children. 

Several requests are for guidance in 
the area of evaluation. One beginning 
teacher wants to know “how to eval- 
uate in the fairest and most impartial 
way children’s work so that I may see 
how well my goals have been attained.” 
A second asks for guidance “in eval- 
uating a child’s needs and development.” 
Still another says she “would be quite 
relieved to know how I am to evaluate 
or grade or classify my students before 
I have delved too deeply into the 
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semester’s work.” A fourth asks how 
to construct good tests. 


High school teachers ask for sug- 
gestions about “integrating my partic- 
ular field with the rest of the curric- 
ulum,” “correlating my teaching with 
all other learning experiences and with 
other subject matter in courses taught 
in the school,” and “coordination of 
classroom study and laboratory periods 
in the science field.” 

One beginning teacher brings up 
another problem when she says, “I will 
probably need help and advice from 
my administrator in promoting good 
student classroom participation. The 
teacher should direct classroom activity 
but not monopolize it.” We wonder if 
the teacher of a year’s experience would 
say it in exactly the same way. One of 
them, in stating ways in which she 
might have had help during her first 
year, says, “A supervisor might have 
helped me plan for social living so that 
each child could be an integral part of 
the social group.” 


And finally, from a student teacher 
in California. comes a summary state- 
ment that we believe adequately sums 
up the many aspects of teaching with 
which our young teachers are con- 
cerned. 


@ As I attempt to anticipate the experi- 
ences ahead it seems to me that I should 
appreciate consultation and help in the 
following areas: how to recognize and 
understand the needs and desires of each 
of my students and in what ways I can 
make my subject of more lasting value to 
them; how to present the material in a 
manner which will attract and hold their 
attention and yet be so clearly and simply 
demonstrated that they can understand 
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and master the task as easily as possible; 
how to judge the value and difficulty of a 
textbook and any certain type of activity 
or drill; how to plan the work for the 
semester, unit, and day and yet give the 
students as much of a share in planning 
their program as is possible and practical; 
how to help them form and understand 
the goals they wish to attain in the class; 
how to make each period a satisfying ex- 
perience for each pupil as well as a means 
of self-expression; how to avoid as much 
as possible the necessity of using negative 
external control, and when situations re- 
quiring firm measures arise, the best 
method of coping with them; how to solve 
individual discipline problems; how to 
appraise the growth of the individual 
through his learning and applying of the 
subject matter to daily living; how to stay 
calm, unruffled, enthusiastic, and patient! 


May We Experiment? 

A number of beginning teachers are 
concerned about the degree of freedom 
to carry out their own original ideas. - 

a ° ‘ 
One says that she would like to “have 


enough freedom to be able to put what 
I learned and believe into practice or 
experiment with my ideas.” Another 
states, “I would like some freedom in 
using my own ideas or other’s. ideas 
that appear good.” A teacher from 
Kansas asks, ““To what extent should a 
new teacher (or any teacher, for that 
matter) be required to follow ‘set’ and 
formalized procedure and techniques 
dictated from above, and how much 
freedom should he be allowed to try 
any new ideas he might himself possess’’, 
and from Connecticut comes the ques- 
tion of “whether experimentation with 
classroom procedure is tolerated.” 


We Want to Know Materials 


The role of the supervisor as a re- 
source person and one who knows 
where to find materials of instruction 
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for teacher use is indicated by several 
statements. A music teacher asks for 
help in the “selection of instrumental 
and vocal music for the students of a 
small high school.” A science teacher 
wants assistance in the appraisal and 
selection of textbooks, laboratory ma- 
terials, visual aids, and reference materi- 
als for the classroom and the school 
library. Iwo beginning teachers ask 
for guidance in selecting and easy ac- 
cess to professional books, magazines, 
and pamphlets. A physical education 
teacher also has a need for help in know- 
ing where to get the best materials; 
and one beginning teacher says she 
would like to know “how much money 
I may spend on supplies and what 
special supplies the school has that are 
available, as well as the procedure for 
obtaining the supplies within the school. 
These would include visual aids, maps, 
reference books, records and phono- 
graph, library books, and a radio.” 


What About the Adults? 


Beginning teachers are concerned, 
also, about relations with the various 
adults with whom they will associate 
daily. Many remark about relationships 
with other teachers. Some show con- 
cern about the quality of these rela- 
tionships in terms of the attitudes of 
older teachers toward them; many, 
however, indicate that they should ap- 
preciate suggestions which experienced 
teachers can give them—particularly in 
reference to teaching procedures. One 
teacher who has taught for a year says 
that “group meetings of the teachers 
with group discussions on the nature 
of children and the nature of the cur- 
riculum would have greatly increased 
my insight.” 
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Not many of these young teachers re- 
fer directly to relationships with super- 
visors. Perhaps this is because a large 
percent of them begin their teaching 
in situations where supervisory help— 
so designated by name, at least—is not 
available to them. A number, however, 
remark on the kind of help which they 
would like to have from administrative 
officers and refer particularly to the 
principal. Says one of these beginning 
teachers: 


@ I would like to feel that the leader of 
the school—the principal—had some in- 
terest in me and my work. He might ac- 
complish this by dropping into the class- 
room and offering his services or sugges- 
tions. Often to the new teacher the prin- 
cipal seems quite distant and disinterested. 
A few words of friendliness might help 
in my adjustment to an entirely new sit- 
uation and make me feel I was as important 
a part of the staff as teachers who had 
been there for many years. 


Relationships with the community 
generally, and parents specifically, is 
also a concern. There is, in general, a 
realization of the importance of a 


knowledge of the community and a 


close working relationship with its 
citizens. Many comments give evidence 
of a desire for this type of guidance. 


@ I should value information concerning 
parent-teacher relations, and an idea of 
the extent to which parents participate and 
cooperate in the educational program in 
my particular city. 


@ A teacher must become a part of the 
community in which he is teaching. 
Therefore, I think we need instruction in 
this field. What is expected of a teacher 
in regard to community activities? 


@ I should appreciate consultation and 
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help in the following areas: a supervised 
tour of the school, the community, and 
places of interest around the community, 
and a planned meeting with members of 
the board of education, community of- 
ficials, and other members of the com- 
munity. 


@ The type of people in the community 
are important, too. I should like to know 
if they are cooperative and willing to ac- 
cept new ideas and make changes in their 
already established programs. Another im- 
portant thing is whether or not the peo- 
ple of the community accept strangers 
readily. Some communities are friendly 
and help strangers get acquainted while 
others are almost hostile to new people 
and it takes months or years halaes a 
person feels wanted. I should like to know 
what sort of community I would be in. 


Help Us Cut Red Tape 


Many an experienced person has 
found the adjustment to a new job 


‘extremely difficult because of a lack 


of knowledge of policies as they af- 


fected routine matters and the general 


procedures in operation in the situa- 
tion in which he is working. Such ob- 
stacles to effective working are true in 
professional as well as business situa- 
tions. Beginning teachers show concern 
for this matter of routine and policy 
as they point to various matters on 
which they should like specific help 
in becoming adjusted to their new 
positions. One teacher of a year’s ex- 
perience, for example, says that her 
job would have been materially easier 
if she had only known the procedure 
for sending books from one building to 
another. Another says that she had no 
guidance in obtaining supplies and 
books. A new teacher of physical edu- 
cation lists this as one of her particular 
areas of needed guidance—in under- 
standing, she says, “the routine red 
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tape of the school so that it will not 
take time from my teaching.” 

Beginning high school teachers say 
that early they should like help in set- 
ting up a home room, knowledge of 
how courses are scheduled, length of 
semesters, the extent of extra-curric- 
ular activities, an acquaintance with the 
physical aspects of the school building, 
and the general policies of specific de- 
partments. 


We've Had Some Experience 


From these statements of need by 
young people who are beginning their 
teaching of children in our schools 
this fall, we turn to the testimonies of 
some who have taught for a limited 
period of time as beginning or “emer- 
gency” teachers. Their comments, too, 
indicate the problems on which they 
needed and still need guidance. They 
parallel, in many instances, the state- 
ments of those just beginning. It is 
interesting, however, to see how their 
important needs were met by those 
responsible for their guidance in the 
improvement of learning for children. 

There are those who feel that their 
needs definitely were not met. One 
notes, in the following statements, the 
implication by the teachers that needs 
might have been more adequately met 
if closer guidance had been available to 
them. 


@ As a beginning teacher I feel I could 
have been greatly helped by closer super- 
vision. Even though the rural primary 
supervisor was helpful and most coopera- 
tive, her visits were so infrequent—due to 
the large territory she had to cover—that 
I felt her help was not enough. Ir at inter- 
vals of two weeks or so someone could 
come in and observe the teaching of the 
beginning teacher, with the purpose in 
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mind of criticizing favorably and un- 
favorably and talking over the problems of 
the teacher, many difficulties would be 
eliminated. 

Another thing which would be helpful 
would be access to professional books 
and magazines which the teacher herself 
would not have to purchase but would be 
available when needed. 


@ In September, 1946, I had my first 
regular teaching job in:twenty-five years. 
All the textbooks were strangers to me. 
I had never heard of a basal series. Very 
brief lesson plans were left. Nearly all 
the children were reading at the frustra- 
tion level. I had no modern knowledge 
of teaching reading. I made a personal 
call on a teacher of reading at the State 
Teachers College for advice. She told me 
to start the children at a level or two be- 
low what they were reading; read aloud 
to them often from their own books, over- 
dramatizing the stories so that they might 
get the idea of expression in good oral 
reading. My supervisor heartily approved 
of the idea. But outside of this, I got little 
help. When I asked any: of the other 
teachers in the other one-room rural 
schools how they tackled a lesson, they’d 
answer, “Just do the best you can with 
the books you’ve got.” 


Others point out those experiences 
which were of most aid to them in ad- 
justing to the teaching situation—guid- 
ance in finding materials; help in un- 
derstanding children; opportunity to 
see demonstration lessons; aid in plan- 
ning learning experiences; frequent 
visits and consultation with supervisors, 
principals, and other teachers; oppor- 
tunities to know parents; pointers on 
desirable teaching procedures; in-serv- 
ice meetings; and workshops. And 
throughout them all one sees the im- 
portance of good working relationships 
between teachers, principals, com- 
munity members, and all adults in the 
professional situation. 
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@ I am an emergency teacher. When I 
came back to “help out” I dreaded teach- 
ing social studies. I loathed geography 
textbooks ten or more years behind the 
times. I had heard so much about reading 
readiness and remedial reading that I even 
dreaded teaching reading. Science scared 
me, too, and all in all I realized I needed 
help. Where could I get it? 

To my great surprise and satisfaction I 
discovered social studies now covered the 
world field with great stress on under- 
standing world neighbors. Through audio- 
visual aids, multiple texts, and resource 
materials I soon found social studies the 
thing I wanted most to teach. The same 
was true of reading. There were many, 
many books to be used for pleasure read- 
ing and research graded to fit each child’s 
needs. 

I received much valuable help from 
consultants in social studies, arithmetic, 
language arts, and science, who came to us 
for Saturday conferences. The building 
principal was a forward-looking person 
who helped plan with the children and 
me ways in which we could practice com- 
munity citizenship rights and responsi- 
bilities. 


@ When I received my first teaching as- 
signment—that of first and second grades 
—just two years ago I was frightened. 
Frightened because I had had no experi- 
ence whatsoever in observing or working 
with second grade children or in a “com- 
bination” room. I felt insecure, inadequate, 
and incompetent. How shall I teach 
arithmetic—spelling? What are the needs, 
the interests, the attitudes of second grade 
children? What kind of program will I 
have in a “combination” room? In short, 
those questions formulated my immediate 
needs. 

One of the greatest helps in meeting my 
needs was the opportunity given to me to 
observe a second grade in another school 
at work for half a day. Although I was 
more aware of my weaknesses after that 


half day, I went back to my school with 
new enthusiasm, new ideas, and new 
methods, all of which naturally were not 
successful or suitable in my own room— 
but many of which helped me in setting 
up a more smoothly running program— 
one which included the children’s plans 
as much as mine. 

Another great help to me was the sin- 
cere understanding on the part of my 
supervisor, principal, and some of my co- 
workers who remembered their own feel- 
ings of inadequateness their first year. This 
created an atmosphere in which I felt free 
to seek advice and help from them, free 
from fear of criticism or seeming ignor- 
ance. Nothing is of any more help than a 
word of encouragement or praise which 
gives the new teacher new heights of en- 
thusiasm for better teaching-and greater 
diligence. 

In-service meetings on science, reading, 
pupil-planning, grade problems, and re- 
ports to parents helped to answer imme- 
diate questions and to further my interest 
and information. 


These, then, are the problems which 
new teachers voice— 

Give us guidance in what to do about 
discipline. 

Help us to know children and pro- 
vide for their individual and group 
needs. 

Show us how the teaching-learning 
situation may be more effective. 

Help us to locate materials of in- 
struction. 

Give us leads in working with other 
adults. 

Tell us about the routines. 

It may well be assumed that in-serv- 
ice programs based on such suggestions 
will do much to help beginning teach- 
ers grow on the job. 
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Releasing Teacher Leaders pamemm 


LORENE A. BAHN 


Who can measure the loss to a group when an individual talent is left 
undiscovered? In this definition of leadership Lorene A. Bahn, a 
teacher in the Blair Elementary School, St. Louis, directs attention to 
the opportunities administration has in exploring abilities, releasing 
creative powers, tapping experiences, and, consequently, developing 


the quality of teacher leadership. 





“Pulling ames out 


LET US take a look at an ideal com- 
munity and its school. The majority 
of the people there believe that edu- 
cation is primarily a process of social 
interaction and not a process of absorb- 
ing preconceived ideas, attitudes, and 
dispositions nor a process of bringing 
forth hidden but innate behavior pat- 
terns. They expect the school to help 
each individual to develop an ability 
to meet situations, satisfy needs, and 
solve problems intelligently. It is to 
encourage him to consider critically 
the accepted social institutions. It is 
to stimulate him to work to bring about 
any desired changes in the direction 
which his analysis has found desirable. 

This school, being a thoroughly 
democratic one, is free from administra- 
tive domination. There is no regimenta- 
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of hat 


Hiring IW 


tion. Policies are determined by the 
groups most vitally concerned. Re- 
sponsibilities for arranging the details 
of educational experiences are placed 
in the hands of the staff. There is no 
outside pressure or interference. There 
is a continual conscious effort on the 
part of all to release and utilize the 
distinctive contribution of each indi- 
vidual—child, teacher, parent, and 
specialist-—in order to stimulate per- 
sonality growth and to achieve group 
efficiency. In every activity of pupils, 
parents, or staff this group efficiency 
is always closely allied with individual 
development and is recognized as a 
definite aim in education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

In this community and its school, 
harmony and unity are achieved and 
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maintained because of the basic com- 
mon interests of their members. Each 
"group uses the divergent interests of its 
members to enrich its life. Its guiding 
principles are always considered rela- 
tive and not absolute. This is very 
important for it is this which makes 
growth possible and which guarantees 
the rights of individuals and the free- 
dom of minority groups. In any mature 
society both a degree of equilibrium 
and an ability to change are the two 
necessary conditions *to liberty and 
justice. 

This, admittedly, is the ideal situa- 
tion, Probability denies its complete 
existence anywhere. However, it points 
the way to a more democratic ad- 
ministration of schools which will make 
it possible to use to the fullest extent 
the leadership abilities of all individuals 
whether they be teachers, children, 
parents, or other adults. 


Leadership Defined 


The concept of leadership referred 
to above is admittedly a complicated 
one. All individuals are not alike; 
neither are they equally capable. How- 
ever, each should have an equal op- 
portunity to develop to the limit all of 
his abilities. John Dewey has often said 
that each individual should have the 
right to contribute whatever he is cap- 
able of contributing and that the value 
of what. is contributed should be 
determined by its function in the 
organized whole. This means that each 
teacher as well as each student has the 
right to expect that the school-com- 
munity in which he works will make 
it possible for him to explore fully his 
abilities and to develop his creative 
powers; that it will endeavor to make 
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him feel that he can do something of 
value, that he belongs, and that he is 
needed. He has, in other words, a right 
to security and self-respect. 

If teachers are helped to build up 
these feelings of security and status, 
there will be developed in them at the 
same time attitudes of kindness, con- 
sideration, cooperativeness, and sym- 
pathetic understanding which are so 
necessary in their work with children 
and parents. Insecure teachers without 
any group status, regardless of academic 
degrees, cannot be the emotionally ma- 
ture individuals needed to guide chil- 
dren. 


Values Recognized 


The alert principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent will be searching con- 
tinuously for opportunities for using 
teacher leadership. Too often a teacher 
fails to find the satisfaction he has a 
right to expect in his job simply because 


an administrative officer has not learned 
that leadership is something very dif- 
ferent from directing or pushing or 
pulling people into either belief or ac- 
tion. Teachers should share in the crea- 
tion of plans and in the formulation of 
policies. When policies and programs 
evolve out of the intelligence of the 
group, they are firmly grounded and 
carry with them the friendly support 
that insures action. 

The question immediately arises as 
to how teachers can be helped to par- 
ticipate when they have had no pre- 
vious experience in and show no readi- 
ness for participation in planning. 


Individual Appraisal 


Teachers, like children, are persons 
who can do at least one thing better 
than anybody else in the group. This 
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special ability or talent must be dis- 
covered and utilized. It would be ex- 
tremely foolish to attempt to encourage 
participation simply by providing for 
the rotation of important committee 
chairmanships or by pulling names out 
of a hat when a job is to be done. Social, 
emotional, intellectual, and physical 
factors must be carefully considered. 
Perhaps the most important thing to 
remember is the fact that many teachers 
who have not had any significant ex- 
periences in actual participation will be 
unable to show any enthusiasm for co- 
operative studies, faculty meetings, 
committee memberships, or community 
contacts. An enthusiastic person in the 
role of administrator who is really will- 
ing to relinquish his leadership role 
when an immediate situation seems to 
call for the special abilities of another 
can make possible the provision of learn- 
ing situations for teachers. 

There are many areas in which teach- 
ers may show unusual abilities. Some 
teachers may exhibit many; others, only 
one. It is important that the teacher 
with only the one apparent ability is 
allowed to make his contribution. In the 
process of social interaction other abili- 
ties will be revealed and the individuali- 
zation and socialization of another 
teacher will move ahead. 


Uncover Abilities 


Let us examine briefly some of these 
leadership possibilities. In many instan- 
ces it takes a careful search into the 
backgrounds of teachers to locate in- 
terests and to discover aptitudes. A 
person interested in his religion can 
contact various church groups in mak- 
ing a community survey. He can work 
with a group of children who are study- 
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ing the religious practices of the dif- 
ferent groups whom they meet daily in 
their neighborhood. Another individual 
who enjoys reading and spends every 
spare minute in the company of a book 
has much to contribute. He can help in 
the selection of additions to the library 
or in the recommendation of textbook 
changes. A teacher who meets people 
with friendliness and poise is an ex- 
cellent person to work with parent 
groups or to contact other community 
adults. One who loves the out-of-doors 
can accompany groups on nature walks 
or sponsor camping trips. The staff 
member with a wide experience in a 
particular field can share with those 
who do not possess his specialized 
knowledge. The teacher who spent his 
early life in a rural community can be 
invited into another teacher’s class in 
a large city school to help children get 
a more accurate picture of rural life. 


Kindle Ideas 


Such illustrations can be multiplied 
by the hundreds, Teachers do have 
many leadership possibilities but it is 
the task of the administrator to inspire 
them to want to participate in the ac- 
tivities of the school outside of their 
own classrooms and in the activities 
within the community. The admin- 
istrative leadership of a school condi- 
tions the quality of the leadership of 
both teachers and children and the pro- 
cedures which are used reflect the guid- 
ing philosophy. The entire staff must 
have a respect for and an appreciation 
of ability and training. Each individual 
member must realize that the more 
highly specialized individuals become, 
the more dependent they are upon each 
other. In an evolving social order the 
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ability to participate in the process of 
group thinking is necessary to the solu- 
tion of social and individual problems. 
The participation is dependent upon 


Peers in Planning for Children——— 


the recognition of the leadership func- 
tion of every individual and the en- 
couragement of it according to each 
person’s interests, needs, and abilities. 





At present, while we are still facing the problem of the shortage of 
teachers, supervisors have the responsibility of giving to each indi- 













KATE V. WOFFORD 


vidual teacher the particular help which he or she needs. In this article 
by Kate V. Wofford, head professor of elementary education at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, a supervisor and a teacher sum- 
marize experiences of growth and give us a clear picture of super- 


visory activity. 


THE KEY WORD which perhaps 
most adequately defines the relationship 
of the modern teacher and supervisor 
is cooperation. Gone is the traditional 
concept of the supervisor as the person 
who knows and the teacher as the 
learner—and good is the riddance! The 
modern teacher and supervisor are 
peers. Each learns from the other and 
both learn from the children. The super- 
visor usually has the advantage of wider 
experiences and longer years of school- 
ing. From these deep springs, help is to 
be had for those who seek it. The 
teacher, on the other hand, clearly has 
the advantage of day by day contacts 
with children. These are deep resources, 
also, since from an intelligent knowledge 
of child development comes all that we 
best know of educational method, philo- 
sophy, and curriculum practice. 

In modern education, curriculum is 
truly an inclusive term. It is also a 
weasel word. Meaning all things to 
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all men, the curriculum is gradually 
achieving a common definition as all 
of the experiences which children have. 
This is a large concept and it develops 
from the assumption that we learn 
through experiences, whether these be 
good or bad, and that we learn all the 
time. This means, of course, that many 
people are responsible for the curric- 
ulum—fathers and mothers, bankers and 
bakers, the postman, the manager of 
the movie house, librarians, policeman, 
and all others who compose the laby- 
rinth of the modern community. But 
the most important of all people is the 
teacher. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to see that the experiences had 
by children achieve meaning and di- 
rection and that they square with ac- 
ceptable educational objectives. This is 
a large task and for it the average teacher 
needs help. Most frequently the teacher 
appeals to her supervisor who, in turn, 
looks to her teachers for help in the 
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over-all responsibility of developing a 
curriculum to meet the needs of modern 
children. 

Many techniques have been developed 
and tested by teachers and supervisors 
in the cooperative process of curtic- 
ulum construction. The story of how a 
supervisor and one of her teachers 
worked and learned together is illustra- 
tive of experiences which supervisors 
and teachers who are truly partners are 
discovering. In the accounts from both 
Mrs. Jordan and Mrs, Tingley is a 
record of growth that speaks clearly 
for itself. 


THE SUPERVISOR GIVES AN OVERVIEW 
Starting With Teacher Problems 


Direct suggestions to a teacher from 
a supervisor sometimes bring rich and 
unexpected rewards. Who could have 
foreseen that a project of setting a hen 
in a first grade in the spring, suggested 
by a supervisor, would assist a teacher 
in achieving a more functional ap- 
proach in the organization of curric- 
ulum experiences, and finally lead to a 
wider pupil participation in the life of 
the school? Says Mrs. Jordan, the super- 
visor: 

“I learned from Mrs. Tingley’s rec- 
ords and by working with her that she 
had been teaching intermittently for 
the past twelve years. She is a graduate 
of a typical traditional two-year train- 
ing school. She married after teaching 
two years and has one child ten years 
of age. She returned to the classroom 
last year. She had the traditional point 
of view and knew very little of the 
trend toward modern school practices. 

“Through the in-service program of 
interest groups (art, rhythms, and other 
creative experiences), reading, inner- 
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visitation and discussion groups, she 
became interested in newer practices 
and expressed a desire for special help 
and guidante*in developing a program 
that would offer wider opportunities 
for children to participate in the pro- 
gram of the school. Developing freer 
ways of working with children, pro- 
viding opportunities for them to engage 
in experiences suitable to their interests 
and needs, and child-teacher planning 
were matters of concern to her. 


Summarizing the Areas of Growth 


“We explored some of the problems 
that were involved in helping her to 
make the transition. We found that she 
was frustrated and felt a lack of se- 
curity. She needed procedures and 
techniques for incorporating child- 
teacher planning and evaluating in her 
program. She needed to gain skill and 
confidence in teaching many things she 
was attempting—art, rhythms, music, 
dramatic play, manuscript writing, ex- 
perience chart reading. 

“She got very tired and discouraged. 
She felt uncomfortable and frustrated 
with the supervisor or any other ad- 
ministrator in. her classroom. There 
were pressures from parents and other 
teachers in the school for more rapid 
subject matter growth. She was anxious 
because she felt that the children were 
not progressing rapidly enough in read- 
ing and writing. She needed to know 
how to study and understand children, 
how to keep records. She needed to 
know, also, how to plan and work with 
a parents’ group. 

“We planned together some specific 
things which we thought would ‘help 
her to get started with her program— 
to observe key teachers frequently and 
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to participate in the interest group ac- 
tivities, rhythms, and art. A program of 
wide reading, supervisory participation 
in classroom activities to make her feel 
more comfortable and at ease, and a 
tentative daily schedule with large 
blocks of time that would free her day 
and the children’s day from a series of 
lessons were scheduled also. We plan- 
ned suitable learning experiences and a 
pattern for writing teaching units. We 
began by using very simple activities— 
planning a picnic, dramatizing a story, 
setting a hen, writing experience stories. 
*“Some of our other plans were: 


Keeping records of experiences had 
with children 

Making cumulative records for each 
child 

Planning for children over a long period 
of time 

Attendance at a summer session at the 


University 


“Mrs. Tingley cooperated in carry- 
ing out all these plans and her progress 
may be summarized in the following 
manner: 


She has gained poise and self-confidence 
to the place where she has volunteered 
to do demonstration teaching 

She recognizes many of her problems, 
helps to identify them and knows where 
to seek help in their solution 

She can make definite and positive plans 
and can carry them, often independ- 
ently, into action 

She is interested in studying and under- 
standing children and is developing 
skill in keeping records 

She has lost her fear of supervision 

She has developed a program of experi- 
ences rather than of subjects and has 
acquired skill in keeping records 

She has learned how to secure the co- 
operation and direct participation of 
children in planning, executing plans, 
and evaluating the results.” 
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Tue TEACHER TELLS Her Story 


Mrs. Tingley’s account of her ex- 
perience gives us more details. 


Here Was My Problem 


“My big job was to make the transi- 
tion from a teacher-directed program to 
a more functional and democratic type 
that would meet the varied needs, abili- 
ties, and interests of children and pro- 
vide for wider pupil participation in the 
program of the school. Specifically this 
meant I had: 


to plan a curriculum rich in interesting 
and desirable experiences for children 
to provide opportunities for wider pu- 
pil participation 

to plan activities based upon changing 


needs and purposes 

to recognize the fact that children have 
ideas and to use them 

to help children plan their own activities 
and accept responsibility for carrying 
them out 

to develop in the child the power of 
self-evaluation and of self-discipline 

to help the child grow as an individual 
and also as a member of a group 

to guide children in finding and recog- 
nizing their own problems and attempts 
to solve them. 


More Than Enthusiasm Was Necessary 


“My first successful approach to a 
type of teaching based on teacher-pupil 
planning and an experience real to chil- 
dren was made in the spring of 1944. 
Up to this time I had used more or less 
of a teacher-directed program with the 
children engaging in many activities— 
usually suggested by me. Many of the 
activities were desirable, but I knew 
they were not developed cooperatively 
with the children. 

“For some time my supervisor had 
planned with me wide reading on 
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modern educational programs and 
trends and a program of visitations to 
observe teachers who were planning 
with children and providing wider pupil 
participation in the school program. 
More and more I became dissatisfied 
with what I was doing. 

“Last spring, when my supervisor 
suggested that we set a hen in our first 
grade room as one of the major activi- 
ties to bring live things into the class- 
room, I consented, with much misgiving 
on my part. This will be just one more 
failure, was my thought. She gave me 
some suggestions about planning, about 
writing a teaching unit, and about 
keeping a diary of our activities, as 
well as some material to read which she 
thought might be helpful. 

“We discussed an article ‘It Can Hap- 
pen’ by H. H. Giles in Educational 
Method which brought enlightment re- 
garding planning to my confused mind. 


Among other things he said, ‘Basically, 
the method is as simple as asking the fol- 
lowing questions, effectively and contin- 
uously—What, Who, and When? 
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‘What do we need to do? What do 
we need to know? Who should do 
what, when? What do we need to 
work with? How shall we divide the 
tasks? Who can help us most? 

‘And—as the job is underway and 
when it is done—What was well done? 
What was not so well done? What did 
we get out of it? What next?’ 

“With our activity in mind, I began 
to write answers to the questions Mr. 
Giles suggested. A teaching unit such 
as I had never seen before was evolving 
before my eyes. I could hardly wait to 
begin the activity. I recall how en- 
thusiastic we all were, and how much 
more satisfying was this experience than 
any previous one. 

“But it took more than enthusiasm to 
make a success of even such a simple 
experience as setting a hen and caring 
for her and, later, her chicks. I learned 
that much pre-planning was necessary 
on my part. Often there was much con- 
fusion in the work periods because we 
hadn’t done enough specific planning 
beforehand. It was difficult to find 














enough worthwhile activities for every- 
one. Sometimes I found myself telling 
children rather than guiding them to 
accept responsibility. At other times 
I interrupted a class to tell a child of 
his mistake instead of letting him profit 
from it. I had a tendency to let responsi- 
ble children always accept responsi- 
bilities rather than letting weaker ones 
do some developing along this Jine. We 
set up standards and often failed to 
evaluate our work and ways of working 
in terms of these standards. We had 
difficulty in expressing ourselves ade- 
quately in the making of our plans and 
in the writing of our stories. 

“In spite of mistakes, I feel the ex- 
periences were very worthwhile to my 
pupils and to me. We were learning to 
do things together, whether it was 
planning the day’s work, solving some 
problem that arose in the work period, 
or watching Biddy and her chicks enjoy 
their breakfast. 


Planning a Picnic—Our Next Venture 


“In the meantime my supervisor had 
suggested that we use the same proced- 
ure in planning our ‘end of the year’ 
picnic. Because of the fun and learning 
we had with our hen, we looked for- 
ward to doing the work involved in- 
stead of having our mothers prepare 
our lunch. 

“The activities were of a. greater 
variety and more detailed than in the 
previous experience. For this reason it 
was not difficult to find enough, worth- 
while activities for everyone, The de- 
tailed planning which was necessary 
in order for the children to do inde- 
pendently such activities as building a 
campfire, making potato salad, and pre- 
paring orange-lemonade created prob- 
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lems which I did not handle as skill- 
fully as I might have. Both the children 
and I needed planning techniques and 
also to get used to the freer way of 
doing things. 

“There were other problems. Some 
children tired of a job before it was 
completed and had to be guided into 
seeing the importance of finishing one’s 
job. I did not always check carefully to 
see that everyone understood the direc- 
tions for his job before starting it. This 
caused interruptions, for few children 
would go as far as possible and then 
wait for conference periods to ask ques- 
tions. Such techniques are not learned 
overnight. I was not doing enough pre- 
planning. It was difficult for me to 
realize ahead of time what problems 
would arise; nor was I particularly skill- 
ful in asking questions in the conference 
period that would bring out problems 
of the children. 

“In spite of mistakes, our picnic ex- 
perience was as successful as the pre- 
vious one; perhaps more so. The chil- 
dren realized that a good picnic meant 
much planning and a great deal of work 
beforehand, as well as lots of fun. They 
seemed to get a tremendous amount of 
satisfaction from the carrying out of 
their own plans, and they learned many 
needed skills and techniques in a real 
situation, 


Summer School Gave Further Leads 

“By this time I felt like a bird released 
from its cage. I was beginning to see the 
light, but there were many things I still 
did not know. Again my supervisor 
came to the rescue with the suggestion 
that I go to the University summer ses- 
sion and take some workshop courses. 

“At the workshop each of us was 
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asked to write a teaching unit ona ‘doing 
basis,’ preferably using an experience 
with children. The thought came to me, 
‘Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to let 
my youngsters help make our room at- 
tractive and convenient, a place in which 
they would want to live and learn?’ 
Heretofore, I had done most of this job 
myself. 

“By a ‘doing basis’ I mean activities, 
such as talking, deciding, judging, dis- 
covering, listing, planning, recording, 
choosing, discussing, evaluating, re- 
viewing, constructing, painting, sew- 
ing, decorating, listening, enjoying, 
drawing, writing, sharing, inquiring, 
questioning, explaining, and so forth. 
The activities in our units were’to be 
listed in sequence so there would be 
continuity. Understandings, skills, and 
techniques were also to be included. 

“I worked diligently during many 
hot summer hours, but when I was 
through I had something usable to take 
back to my classroom. There was a con- 
tinuity and a completeness to the thing 
that I had never quite grasped before. 


Group Planning Was on the Upgrade 
“The unit proposed the setting up of 


work centers: a library corner, an art 
center, a science corner, a bulletin 
board, and a play corner. It provided 
for continuous teacher-pupil planning, 
for wide pupil participation 
and accepting of responsibili- 
ties. There was to be much 
working together in groups 
which would make it neces- 
sary to set up standards for 
working together and for 
evaluating our work. Many 
stories would have to be writ- 
ten. There would be a great 
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opportunity to use the children’s own 
ideas and ingenuity. We carried out our 
plans and were so pleased with the re- 
sults that we decided to invite our par- 
ents to visit us. 

“An activity program in the first 
grade demands the writing of many 
group stories of various kinds. I had 
discovered last spring that the creating 
of such stories was not a simple matter, 
so I wrote a unit on writing experience 
stories. I became particularly interested 
in the original plays written by chil- 
dren. 

“At Christmas time we made a record 
of our Christmas plans and started 
working on them. These included an 
original play. Our room soon began to 
take on a Christmas atmosphere. Decora- 
tions, planned and created by the chil- 
dren, were being made for our room 
and the tree; gifts were being made for 
parents; many Christmas stories, as well 
as others, were read, discussed, and 
dramatized; the children were full of 
‘talk’ and enthusiasm about other 
Christmases, Santa, and surprises; free 
dramatic play about their own home ex- 
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periences at Christmastime were being 
carried on. Things needed for the dra- 
matic play were already being brought 
from home. We decided to use our 
dramatic play as a basis for a play for 
our Christmas program. 

“We invited the rest of the school to 
come see our play. When it was over, 
Richard, who was one of Santa’s brown- 
ies and who hardly ever says a word, 
said, ‘Let’s write another play soon.’ 

“The entire experience was a rich 
one in which everyone shared, co- 
operated, created, and enjoyed. After 
working with children in this way, I 
felt a great need for help and guidance 
in learning more about and understand- 
ing the children I am teaching and for 
a system of records and reports. 


Child Study Was the Next Step 


“Cumulative record cards were dis- 
tributed to be kept for each child in 


the county last spring. The card was 
to give a summary of the child’s phy- 
sical, mental, and social development 
from the time he enters school until his 
public school education is completed. 
I tried to keep some records for each 
child but, because of the lack of time 
and the lack of experience in taking 
notes of this type, I found it very diffi- 
cult. A notation now and then is not 
enough to form conclusions nor to de- 
cide means of helping the child solve 
his problems. | 

“My supervisor suggested that I try 
making a study of one child as an ap- 
proach to understanding the children 
in my class. This I am doing at present 
—keeping daily anecdotal records and a 
diary of Phillip’s behavior. As I work 
on these records I hope to be able to 
grow in techniques in helping to under- 
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stand the child and help him to under- 
stand himself. 


Learning Had Many Facets 

“T believe that one must become satu- 
rated with the feeling of an activity 
or experience program before attempt- 
ing it. Perhaps the most accessible way 
an in-service teacher can do this is 
through wide reading, experimenting 
with guidance, and observing exper- 
ienced teachers at work. 

“I am sure that I should never have 
had the courage to attempt an activity 
program if I had not felt free to talk 
with my supervisor about anything and 
everything. Her faith and confidence 
in me have kept me going at all times 
and, especially, when my spirits were 
at lowest ebb. 

“As I have already stated, the sum- 
mer course at the University helped 
me immeasurably, particularly in or- 
ganizing learning experiences. Observ- 
ing other teachers, more experienced 
than I, also is helping me to make the 
transition. In the near future I hope to 
participate in a workshop. 

“From time to time I have attempted 
to keep a log book or diary, but I am 
not very skillful in taking notes at the 
proper time. The keeping of such a 
record is desirable and _ profitable 
so I must become more adept in note- 
taking. Finally, the anecdotal records 
of Phillip will help me to understand 
his behavior, help him, and, in turn, help 
me to understand other children.” 


WE Draw THE IMPLICATIONS 
A careful reading of this account will 
reveal certain characteristics of super- 
visor-teacher practices in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum. In the first 
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place, there is an evidence of mutual 
respect between supervisor and teacher. 
Respect, on the one hand, suggests con- 
fidence and this, on the other, implies 
professional integrity without which 
the work of supervisors and teachers 
becomes as “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” Projects undertaken by the 
teacher were usually begun after a per- 
sonal conference with the supervisor 
who suggested rather than directed the 
procedure. - But there is no evidence 
anywhere of the old, traditional con- 
cept of supervision where the super- 
visor not only initiated projects but 
hovered over the teachers with advice 
until they were consummated. The 
supervisor rather gives evidence here 
of faith in the ability of a teacher to 
carry through. The teacher is treated 
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with the consideration and appreciation 
which is the due of a trained professional 
worker serious about the improvement 
of her work. And finally, the focal point 
of curriculum improvement is placed 
in children. Practice rarely goes awry 
in curriculum improvement when teach- 
ers are sincerely interested in the wel- 
fare of individual children. This means, 
of course, that both teachers and super- 
visors will make an effort to know the 
children in relation to their interests and 
needs. And it means they will attempt 
to understand child behavior which 
teachers and supervisors know never 
happens but is always caused. When 
such an intelligent approach is made 
to curriculum construction, success 
will surely crown the efforts of both 
supervisor and teacher. 








What happens when a supervisor—or a principal—or a curriculum 
director sits down with himself and carefully examines the way in 
which he has worked with teachers for a period of time. How does he 
feel about his successes and failures P How does he evaluate his achieve- 
ment in terms of working with teachers? We asked some of these 
people to engage in such a self-evaluation—with particular emphasis on 
relationships with beginning teachers. Their self-analyses point out 
some aspects of the supervisory relationship which are basic in any 


program of cooperative planning. 


Me Talking To Me 

Miss X, a curriculum director, takes a 
look at herself and asks herself what she 
did to help new teachers move ahead: 
the one with imagination and vision, the 
one who needed new materials, and 
those with varieties of personal prob- 
lems. She invites us to sit in on this 
self-examination session. 
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“Hmmm. Do those ASCD people rea- 
lize what this assignment means? 

“It means you are forced to evaluate 
what you do. 

“Why this job is making me face un- 
pleasant facts. 

“How have I failed beginning teach- 
ers? 
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“You don’t even know. 

“Well, think about it. 

“It’s much easier to recognize when 
other people fail. 

“How did you fail? 

“Well, you can think about how you 
succeeded. 

“Do your dirty work first. 

“How did you fail? 

“What about that good, new teacher 
over at Birch School? The one whose 
life was made miserable in and out of 
school by subtly cruel, pseudo-helpful 
remarks made ‘sweetly’ by the teachers 
who’d ‘been there for years and had 
found out that these new ideas just 
wouldn’t work.’ The ones who from 
fear—or jealousy—or insecurity, killed 
by glances, by well-timed sighs, and by 
autocratic control of the children, a 
new teacher’s chances to reap asgunedl 
tion from her work? 

“I did try to help her. I talked to her 
and to her principal. : 

“Yes, but you were two months too 
late. Her confidence had been des- 
troyed. She didn’t believe you. You 
left her too long to the claws of bitter 
oldsters. 

“Well, how else have you failed? Did 
you get to know the individual needs 
and interests of last year’s new teach- 
ers? 

“No. 

“Why not? 

“Because I tried to do too much. 

“You criticize teachers for a ‘once 
over lightly’ kind of education. Now 
if you don’t take time—make time—to 
know these new teachers you're failing 
again! 

“Were you sure that all the begin- 
ning teachers were at least secure in 
the routine management of their chil- 
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dren in lunch rooms, assemblies, which 
entrance their children were to use, and 
about keeping their registers? 

“That’s the principal’s job. 

“Yes, but you know that one school 
opened up with only a head teacher 
‘cause the principal had had an accident. 

“Were you there that first week? 

“No. 

“Where were you? 

“Tn the office. 

“Failed again. You shouldn’t have 
been. Besides, you know that some prin- 
cipals need to be helped to help the 
teachers. Face facts! 

“Did you ever fail to publicly and 
verbally support new teachers for what 
you knew to be the expression of a 
good point of view? Did you fail to sup- 
port them in the face of criticism and 
opposition? 

“Well, I’m not afraid. I think I can 
be proud of an honest ‘no’ in answer 
to this question which could be a most 
uncomfortable one. 

“What about getting materials to new 
teachers? Did you dodge this one by 
blaming the budget? the principal? You 
know how to use your imagination to 
find materials. Did you help them to 
know how? Did you use your own 
initiative for them? 

“Sometimes. 

“Well, you know that some teachers 
were neglected. Maybe you'd better 
plan a few regular but informal meet- 
ings for all new teachers and take care 
of these problems. Maybe the new 
teachers themselves would like to or- 
ganize such a meeting. 

“What did you do about the principal 
who always told new, young teachers 
‘not to be too good too fast’ or it 
would be resented by older teachers? 
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“Well, — 

“You're squirming, aren’t you? An- 
other failure. 

“What about this particular article? 
Did you do it all by yourself? 

“No, I had to ask the help of a first 
grade teacher. 

“Then, already you’ve gotten too far 
away from how a teacher feels, what 
she needs, and how you must help. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about your failures? 

“Get out of the office and into the 
classrooms. 

“Well, see that you don’t forget!” 


Enough Rope 


The principal of an elementary school 
went directly to three of her teachers 
and asked them to help in this matter of 
self-evaluation. From their statements 
she comes to the conclusion that the 
important thing is to give the particular 
kind of help each teacher needs at the 
time when that help is needed. She 
shares with us what three of her teach- 
ers had to say. 

“Much initial strain. could have been 
spared me if you had given me more 
information,” says Miss N, who has 
come in from another system. “I had 
to ask about many things, such as fire 
drill exits, health inspection, whether or 
not to communicate directly with par- 
ents, just where to find materials, such 
as the visual aids equipment, and when 
and how one might use it. All this could 
be put in a mimeographed bulletin. I 
should have liked, too, to have known 
more about what is expected in the 
school. 

“There should be conferences, fre- 
quent and over a fairly long period of 
time for the teachers new to a building, 
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including both group and _ individual 
conferences. It is hard to know how 
much responsibility to take in a new 
situation, hard to feel confidence in 
what one is doing. When school begins 
the principal is too busy with too many 
things. The teacher flounders while she 
waits for specific help . 

“The new teacher needs to know 
whether she can come to the principal 
for help on specific discipline or other 
problem cases. She should know what 
philosophy governs the school proced- 
ure, and whether formal or informal 
teaching is expected. To start in one’s 
own way and then to find that the 
school as a whole does it very differently 
—well! that is a cause for chagrin!” 

But Miss L, new to the system also, 
with two years experience says, “The 
relationships among staff members here 
makes it easy to find your way quickly. 
I liked the freedom to get things in 
hand by myself. The new teacher has 
to adjust to a new environment and 
different conditions. The thing she 
needs most is the chance to know her 
children. She shouldn’t have to be 
studying the principal or the supervisor 
at this time. It is better to make a few 
mistakes at first than to be confused by 
what someone else wants done.” 


We Shatter a Myth 


A supervisor in a city system, herself 
removed just four years from the class- 
room, takes a look at the teachers with 
whom she worked during a summer 
workshop and finds her faith in teachers 
renewed. 

“There were forty of us—thirty-nine 
teachers and I, their teacher—working 
together for two hours a day in a uni- 
versity summer session. We represented 
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all possible types of experience—“little 

Miss Craig” with her one year in a 

three-pupil school, five boys home from 

the service, seven Negro women from 

the south, four principals, four ‘house- 

wives’ returning to teaching on emer- 

gency certificates, several young and 

delightful girls not long out of train- 

ing school. The rest of us were nice, 

middle-aged first, fourth, or sixth grade 

teachers from Florida, Nebraska, Idaho, 

and points east and west. We fairly well 

represented the American school teach- 

er, and, insofar as we did, my faith in 

children, teachers, and ‘progressive edu- 

cation’ was renewed and strengthened. 
“Current educational articles popu- 

larly feature our ‘starry-eyed young 

people just out of college’ and lament 

the weary, deep-in-a-rut creatures they 

become a few years later. In that group 

this summer we shattered that myth. 

Many of those young people fresh 

from their first difficulties in a class- 

room were the ones somewhat distrust- 

ful, lacking in faith, wanting prescrip- 

tions and panaceas, and more ready to 

turn back to ‘the way they did things 

when I was in school.’ As we discussed 

children’s interests, 

learning as behav- 

ior change, our re- 

sponsibility to all 

children whose 

lives we touched, 

the work, the satis- 

faction, and the 

challenge of teach- 

ing these children, 

the starriest eyes, 

the most eager ex- 

pressions, the most 

enthusiastic com- 

ments were those 
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of the teachers whose years of exper- 
ience had given them faith in children 
and a vision of what we should be doing 
for them.” 


“Because Of” or “In Spite Of’ Me 


The elementary principal who says she’s 
tried to help the beginning teachers 
laugh at their mistakes and not take 
themselves too seriously is one, we are 
sure, who has a concept of what ingre- 
dients go into a working situation in 
which human relationships flourish. In 
her statement we find further evidence 
of a concept of human relationships that 
includes both children and adults. 

“I like to think that the few begin- 
ning teachers with whom I have worked 
are better because of me, although some- 
times I’m afraid it is in spite of me. 

“In happier moments I can see evi- 
dences that might indicate I have helped 
them establish a place for themselves 
as members of the staff. I’ve tried to 
give the new ones opportunities to work 
with the experienced teachers most like- 
ly to welcome new blood. I’ve tried, 
too, to help the new ones appreciate the 
work of the oldtimers.. I have sought 

to protect them 
from the domineer- 
ing veterans who 
would mold them 
to their own nar- 
row little patterns. 

“Perhaps I have 
helped the commu- 
nity accept them 
and helped them, 
in turn, appreciate 
the community 
with its standards 
and customs so dif- 
ferent from their 
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own protected lives. Perhaps, too, I’ve 
helped them understand their role in a 
complex city system, which, however 
kindly, hardly allows individuality in 
curriculum, methods of reporting, and 
the like. 

“In low moments, however, I am sure 
that they are better in spite of me. 
Emergencies that must be met immedi- 
ately invariably interfere with promises 
to demonstrate a teaching technique or 
to observe them at their request for a 
particular purpose. Or, I have had to 
prod them for reports or return reports 
for corrections when there were so 
many more interesting things for them 
to do with children. 

“My conscience would be easier if 
we were able to eliminate all responsi- 
bilities except those that directly con- 
cern the development of children. Then 
the help that I should be able to give all 
teachers, but doubly needed by the in- 
experienced, would be available.” 


Take Time for Help 


The pace of modern living is, too often, 
carried over into the rush—rush—rush 
of our relationships with teachers thinks 
another elementary school principal. 
She says: 

“I have learned that beginning teach- 
ers like to have you devote some time 
to them; that they want you to greet 
them with the attitude that you have 
‘time to listen.’ The hurried trip through 
the hall with ‘T’ll talk about that later’ 
dampens the enthusiasm of the begin- 
ning teacher. 

“A friendly conversation where you 
do not lay down rules of what is right 
and what is wrong but, rather, help the 
teacher to do the talking and where you 
watch for cues for further understand- 
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ing is worthwhile. ‘How can I help 
you?’ brings questions small to you in 
importance but ones that loom large 
to her. Too often questions about daily 
routine such as attendance procedures 
or playground duties are considered 
lightly when, in reality, they sometimes 
harass the new teachers into nervous 
reactions that do not make for basic 
confidence and ease in going on into 
instructional planning. 


Enthusiasm Plus Security 


“Was this too much help?” asks a sec- 
ondary school curriculum director as 
she reviews the steps in the process of 
helping a teacher grow in ability and 
confidence. We think not. What would 
you say to the procedure described in 
her account? 

“One of the teachers of our newly 
organized core program in junior high 
school had taught three years in a very 
traditional set-up. She was eager to try 
‘something new’ because she realized 
that the way she had been teaching was 
pretty sterile and that the seventh grad- 
ers’ enthusiasm for learning was prac- 
tically nil. She was very interested in 
working with the other seventh grade 
teachers in planning the core program. 
She contributed much at our regular 
weekly meetings, and showed a basic in- 
terest in children. However, she had not 
learned, in her teachers college, any- 
thing concerning pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, group work, or student evalua- 
tion. Most of the other teachers had at 
least a speaking acquaintance with these 
terms, and a few had experience in 
working with children in this manner. 

“When I visited her classroom the 
first time there was plenty of enthu- 
siasm, but also a great deal of disorder 
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and confusion. She was discouraged! 
In talking with her I discovered that she 
was not only trying to do the profes- 
sional reading that we recommended, 
but was taking three courses to ‘make 
up subject matter deficiencies.’ Our 
state requires certification in both social 
studies and English for teachers of core 
curriculum. Such a situation gave her 
very little time to gather and organize 
materials and to do the careful plan- 
ning needed for a core course. 

“These are some of the things I did 
to help her. Maybe you would call it 
‘spoon feeding,’ but by the end of the 
year she was no longer discouraged and 
had become one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the program. 


—I praised her to the skies any time I saw 
interesting developments in the class- 
room. 

—I went through materials and got lists 
of movies and other materials for her 
particular unit. 

—TI asked the librarian to give her extra 
help in selecting student material at 
various reading levels. 

—I made an appointment for her to talk 
with the school psychologist regarding 
three students who were definitely prob- 
lems. 

—I helped her work out a plan chart which 
would give students a share in plan- 
ning, and yet help her to see that there 
was “direction” in this kind of teaching. 

—Because the students accepted me as a 
frequent visitor, I often took part in 
the classroom discussion and helped her 
see ways of relating the sporadic com- 
ments of the students to the over-all 
purpose of the activity. 

—I lent her some of my own books for 
her courses, and read and criticized some 
of her papers. 

—I went to bat for her when the principal 
felt that she should not be permitted to 
teach the “new way” because she was 


having a little difficulty’ with “dis- 
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cipline.” His solution had been that she 

go back to assigning day by day lessons 

in the grammar and spelling book. 

—In our weekly meetings I encouraged 
her to talk about both her successes and 
difficulties and, consequently, several of 
the other teachers shared materials and 
gave helpful suggestions. 

—At a dinner party with several seventh 

grade parents I told about the splendid 

dramatizations I had seen in her room 
and about the fine way in which she was 
helping the timid children. 


“To much time for one teacher? Per- 
haps, but she wanted help then, and she 
now needs very little!” 


Consider the Personal 


Many of the problems which teachers 
face in the classroom or in school situa- 
tions can be traced directly to personal 
problems originating in the home or to 
a teacher’s degree of emotional matur- 
ity. An elementary principal in a city 
system on the east coast and an elemen- 
tary supervisor from a west coast city 
reveal these aspects as they analyze the 
cases of teachers they feel they “failed” 
in some degree. 

“I was unable to help Mrs. Brown 
last year. During our first conference 
she impressed me as being a calm per- 
son, with an understanding of children’s 
needs and a desire to provide rich and 
varied experiences to meet their needs. 
Reading through the records of her 
year’s work I can see that she continued 
to give that impression for the first 
month. Then things came to a standstill. 
Her work followed a pattern which of- 
fered so little to children that they be- 
came bored and problems developed. 

“As the children caused trouble she 
displayed quick and uncontrolled 
periods of temper which, in turn, caused 
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more trouble. She was often irritable 
and very sarcastic with them. During 
our conferences to talk or plan together 
she was always on the defensive and 


very critical of the children’s behavior, 


the courses of study, the necessary 
clerical work, and the school] system in 
general. 

“I met her husband toward the end 
of the year and found him to be rather 
anti-social and inclined to treat Mrs. 
Brown with the same irritable and sar- 
castic manner she used with her chil- 
dren. He is also the kind of person who 
is never wrong. 

“Mrs. Brown is with me again this 
year but in a different grade for which 
she feels she is better qualified. As I 
think through our experiences of last 
year, evaluate them, and make plans for 
helping her, several things stand out in 
my mind— 


+ Home conditions influence the be- 
havior of everyone; the more knowl- 
edge we have the better we can help 
the person. 

+ It is necessary for a person to feel 
secure in order to succeed. 

+ It is important to find something to 
praise about a person’s work. Sincere 
praise, but praise no matter how small 
the thing is, does help.” 

* * * * + 

“Miss L. had fine papers: her scholar- 
ship was excellent, she had a Master’s 
degree, a fine background in guidance, 
and splendid recommendations from 
four of her university instructors. She 
came to school the first day with youth- 
ful ideals, enthusiastic interest, apparent 
willingness to work, and knowing she 
wanted to be liked by the children. 

“She found the youngsters in her 
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classroom more difficult to guide than 
she anticipated and that the children 
displayed very little or no liking of her. 

“Her pride interfered with her seek- 
ing help. She tried all the tricks she 
knew to win the youngsters’ coopera- 
tion. She became silently frustrated. She 
found an outlet for her emotions one 
day. It happened the day the principal 
noticed this teacher’s youngsters en- 
gaged in petty quarrelling on the play- 
ground. The principal stopped and 
helped the youngsters organize a game 
and played with them. 

“Miss L. resented it whole-heartedly, 
claimed that the principal interferred 
and took the control from her, and gen- 
erally projected the blame for her poor 
classroom control from herself to the 
principal. 

“Time elapsed. After many hours of 
re-hashing the incident, profuse apolo- 
gies, and the like, the teacher still re- 
sented the action of the principal, and 
continued to do so the whole year. In 
fact, from that point forward there 
were many up and downs, as is the case / 
in the life of many new teachers. 

“T believe that, somehow, someplace, 
and in some way, as a third party, I 
should have been able to have helped 
her see this in the right perspective. It 
should have been realized early that her 
fine background was incongruous to her 
own emotional maturity. Maybe a di- 
rect attack, maybe taking her to see 
or helping her to learn of the struggles 
of all new teachers might have helped 
her regain confidence and face, Perhaps 
seeking her strengths and giving satis- 
faction would have been helpful. Or 
perhaps, an added responsibility such as 
checking youngsters as they came in the 
cafeteria, something where she could see 
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some success and approval and then rea- 
lize wherein she needed help, would 
have been the solution. 


Teachers Give the Cues 

There are statements, too, in which we 
find germs of suggestion for “succeed- 
ing.” A secondary curriculum consult- 
ant says that the comments which in- 
dividuals made following a two-day pre- 
school session for substitute and begin- 
ning ceachers were revealing in terms 
of suggested procedure. Said the teach- 
ers: 

“Now I know that there are real peo- 
ple in administrative jobs who actually 
care about what happens to the new 
teacher.” 

“I can never feel so insecure again 
after those discussions of discipline and 
classroom management with other peo- 
ple who, before the conference, were 
as scared as I was.” 

“Those awful forms—I’m so glad I’ve 
seen them, heard them explained. Now 
I have an idea of how to fill them out 
instead of being completely bewildered 
by them on my first day in school.” 

“I'd never have dreamed that J could 
get so much help from divisions like 
visual education and the curriculum of- 
fice in trying to make my work in- 
teresting to the pupils. nd the way 
those directors of health and of coun- 
seling and research talked made me feel 
that it is part of my job to know some- 
thing about the boys and girls as people 
—not just whether each one did his 
homework the night before.” 


A Suggestion Bears Fruit 

An elementary principal gives a sug- 
gestion on how to cement teacher-par- 
ent relationships, . 
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“One of our beginning teachers came 
into the office early in the year with a 
poorly written letter to one of the par- 
ents, trying ineffectually to explain a 
classroom situation which involved one 
of the children. 

“‘T really don’t know what to do to 
get the parents to understand,’ she said. 
‘Do you think this letter is all right?’ 

““Why don’t you invite the parents 
to school and teach for them some morn- 
ing? We can send the children to an- 
other room for the last hour and have a 
conference with the parents. That 
would be an excellent way of helping 
the parents understand a great many 
of the classroom problems and give 
them an opportunity to see their chil- 
dren in relation to the others. American 
Education Week is coming soon. It 
would be an opportune time for it.’ 

“The young,teacher demurred at first, 
thought it over, came back for sug- 
gestions, and together we planned the 
morning and the conference. 

“The parents attended enthusiasti- 
cally, were greatly pleased with the 
morning, asked intelligent questions 
which the young teacher, her special 
supervisor, and I helped answer, and 
left satisfied that their children were 
receiving good instruction and fair 
treatment. The young teacher faced the 
rest of the year with courage and con- 
fidence in herself. 


Accent on Youth 


What happens to relationships with boys 
and girls when an individual loses sight 
of the things that are really important 
in the teaching-learning relationships? 
Are lesson plans, perfect procedures, or 
a give-and-take with adolescents most 
important? Probably good balance of all 
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is necessary. That’s what a new super- 
visor found out one summer. 

“I was teaching at a summer demon- 
stration school when the news came 
that, beginning with the new fall term, 
I was to be supervisor of history in that 
community—Neutral City. I had had 
a right good time that summer up to 
that point. We had planned together 
and taken a number of class excursions 
during hours, and quite a few informal 
historical trips after school. Some of the 
ninth grade boys and I had our regular 
recess-time cokes and ‘reform world’ 
discussions. There was an informality 
and camaraderie which was more typical 
of the summer camp than the school. 

“The news of my appointment was 
rather sudden. Of course I was pleased. 
I was going to show these beginning 
teachers, who observed me rather regu- 
larly at the demonstration school, that 
they hadn’t seen anything yet. There 
was still three weeks to go and I would 
‘shoot the works!’ 

“A whole week-end elapsed between 
the time the news got out of my ap- 
pointment and the beginning of classes 
on Monday. There weren’t many of 
those sixty-five hours that weren’t spent 
on lesson planning. I wrote down what 
I was going to say every minute of the 
next week and what the students were 
expected to respond. Yes, this was to be 
letter perfect now—after all, wasn’t I 


a supervisor! I just couldn’t take a 


chance now. 

“So it went all that week. There was 
no time for recess cokes with the ninth 
grade gang. The informal after-school 
trips with Bill and Frank and Mary had 
to go, too. I needed all that time for 
lesson planning. 

“Two weeks had gone by since the 
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news of my appointment, and nearly 
every hour had been spent on making 
formal lesson plans or in carrying them 
out. The boys stopped asking me to 
join them at cokes and adopted a be- 
ginning teacher who replaced my status 
with the gang. 

“So it would have gone for the final 
week, and possibly for some time be- 
yond that, had two remarks not been 
made. As the boys left for the store one 
day I heard, ‘Don’t ask him anymore, 
he’s a supervisor now.’ That hurt! 

“But the blow which knocked me out 
was Bill’s. He was arguing with Frank, 
and loyal as ever. ‘He’s still O. K. It’s 
these orders he gets from the fellows 
higher up. Notice how he looks at those 
sheets of papers every now and then. 
I saw them. They even tell him what 
he’s got to say to us and what we have 
to answer. I tell you all supervisors have 
to take orders.’ 

“Fortunately there was one week left. 
One week-end for soul-searching and 
relaxation! When Monday came I 
made a clean breast of it. I asked the 
recess gang if they would take me back. 
When my ninth grade class came I told 
the students I had a job to perform in 
front of them—a sort of camp punish- 
ment. I asked Bill to help me with the 
ritual. It was a public destruction of 
about one hundred sheets of ‘orders 
from the fellows higher up’—what the 
trade called lesson plans.” 


Using Teacher Problems 


A supervisor of language arts for the 
primary grades takes the suggestions of 
teachers, and from them develops plans 
for an in-service program based on needs 
which the teachers revealed. They said: 
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—We need more help in working with 
slow-learning pupils. We need materials 
which meet the needs of the over-age 
pupils and that are of high interest level 
and low vocabulary. 

—We need meetings which have a direct 
bearing on our different curriculum 
areas, and demonstration lessons in 
which desirable teaching techniques are 
developed. 

—We need more appreciative comments 
from principals and supervisors. Fre- 
quently both leave our classrooms with- 
out any comment—either encouraging 
or suggestive. 


—We need supervisors who will teach 
classes occasionally to show the devel- 
opment of certain desirable learning 
situations. 

~-We need supervisors who are human, 
understanding, and willing to accept 
teachers where they are, and provide 
such further training as may be needed. 
We want constructive suggestions, not 
merely criticism. 

—New teachers and those having new as- 
signments for the first time need special 
assistance in becoming acquainted with 
school policies and curriculum develop- 
ment. 





Freeing Creative Group Powir—$_— 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


In many schools today an effort is being made to provide more oppor- 
tunities for teachers to plan together the means of solving instructional 
problems. Harold G. Shane, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, II- 
linois, tells how a group of teachers started with a specific problem and 
moved ahead in the various steps of group planning. 


CURRICULUM, community relations, 
administrative policy, and a thousand 
similar matters which confront edu- 
cators! These are matters of common 
concern in places where experienced 
teachers meet—graduate classes or edu- 
cational conferences, for instance—to 
talk over ways in which school staffs 
can work together democratically. In 
such informal conversations there is 
likely to be as much or more interest 
in what teachers are actually doing to 
work together effectively than in theo- 
ries as to how cooperative work might 
be carried forward. 


How Group PLANNING Moves 
ForRWARD 


The following paragraphs contain a 
simple account of how our staff at- 
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tempted to bring their values, including 
a strong faith in the importance of 
doing things together, to bear upon the 
well-worn problem of curriculum re- 
vision. No particularly new, unusual, 
or unexplored practices marked our 
procedures, but we did confirm our 
belief that it is more desirable to free 
group creative power than to delegate 
to a select few the planning and action 
involved in decisions and policies by 
which a teaching staff is expected to 
abide. 


Starting With a Specific Problem 


A year ago last September the di- 
rector of the Winnetka Educational 
Press, which stocks teaching aids writ- 
ten and used locally, reminded us that 
most of the books and materials used 
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in the social studies were out of print 
or in short supply. Should they be re- 
issued? Replaced by other materials 
available commercially? Rewritten? 

The problem was presented at a 
general staff meeting by the superin- 
tendent just before the schools re- 
opened. There was immediate agree- 
ment that the materials should not be 
replaced without careful evaluation of 
our work in the social studies. This 
view quickly was expanded to include 
elementary science which had become 
an integral part of school living in re- 
cent years. 

Once these phases of the curriculum 
were acclaimed as major topics for 
study during the year, the staff turned 
to the question, “Where do we go from 
here?” After considerable debate the 
teachers decided to meet in-four smaller 
groups to discuss for several consecu- 
tive weekly meetings anything that 
seemed pertinent to the questions of 
proceeding constructively to evalute 
current practices and to propose “next 
steps” in improving them. The responsi- 
bility for dividing the staff into groups 
which represented all grade levels, 
buildings, and special fields was dele- 
gated to the schools’ Coordinating Com- 
mittee, an elective group which advises 
the administration on matters of policy. 

When the groups convened, each 
selected a factotum and a secretary. 
The former served as moderator while 
the latter kept a running account of the 
conversations held over coffee, ciga- 
rettes, and doughnuts each Wednesday 
until mid-October.1 Each week a sum- 





1 The reader is referred to a forthcoming Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA publication, Edu- 
cation for All American Children for a visitor’s im- 
pressions of these Winnetka discussion meetings in 
their initial stages. 
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mary of the various discussions was 
mimeographed and distributed to all 
hands to fertilize the thinking of each 
group with the ideas of the others. 


Stopping to Analyze 

At the end of the first month, during 
a general staff meeting, the staff com- 
missioned the four persons who had 
served as moderators of discussion 
groups to analyze with the superinten- 
dent the discussion records which had 
been kept and to report trends in think- 
ing that carried implications for cur- 
riculum change. Substitute teachers 
were employed and for two days the 
committee appraised the record. 

It was found that the all-staff dis- 
cussions would lend themselves to three 
categories: common assumptions to 
which no one took exception, objectives 
which reflected expressed values, and 
a catch-all category simply called “nn- 
solved problems.” Common assump- 
tions inferred from the transcribed con- 
versations are typified by these: 


Learnings emerge in processes of evolu- 
tionary change that are better consid- 
ered as “ramps” than as “steps.” 

Standards and aims should be responsive 
to changing conditions and should be 
compatible with developmental maturity 
at any given chronological age. 


The small work committee sifted 
actual teacher comments, listed items 
that seemed related, and headed the list 
with a statement of the objective to- 
ward which these comments seemed to 
point. Four primary objectives for 
work with children gradually emerged. 
These goals were: to develop devotion 
to and insight into democratic values 
in a world matrix, to develop the child’s 
personal adequacy (and his feeling of 
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personal adequacy) in immediate social 
situations, to develop in children the 
ability to sense and to solve problems 
(at their level of maturity) by thinking 
reflectively and scientifically, and to 
impart the knowledge and to teach 
those skills which would implement 
the preceding objectives by helping 
each child to become of increasing use 
to himself and to society. 

The third category—unsolved prob- 
lems—was simply a list of such ques- 
tions as “How can children in a pleasant 
suburban environment be _ protected 
from overprotection?” and “How can 
we maintain children’s faith in the 
democratic way of life while we eval- 
uate and criticize certain undemocratic 
influences in American society in order 
to find means to improve them?” 


Going On From the Analysis 


When the committee had finished its 
first effort to analyze the views ex- 
pressed by the staff, the material de- 
scribed briefly above was mimeo- 
graphed and discussed at a second series 
of general meetings which ran on until 


Thanksgiving. By this date there was 
a widespread belief that some of our 
curriculum practices were not entirely 
consistent with the values which we 
said we accepted. This was accompa- 
nied by an expressed desire to improve 
the situation and led to a group decision 
to gather weekly in meetings including 
nursery school-kindergarten teachers 
and those from primary, intermediate 
and junior high school levels. Special 
teachers and supervisors were in all 
meetings, too. The purpose of these 
sessions, to which outside consultants 
sometimes were invited, orginally was 
to be the selection of learning ex- 
periences—enterprises in the social 
studies and elementary science—con- 
sistent with our objectives and related 
criteria* of use in weighing the value 





2 The following criteria proved acceptable to the 
staff. Learning experiences planned with children 
should: (1) Be based upon principles of child de- 
velopment, (2) be compatible with our objectives, 
(3) make use of persistent life situations, (4) be of 
value in building toward better community living, 
(5) recognize forces and problems in the environ- 
ment, (6) build functional skills and knowledges, 
and (7) face realistically the limits of time and 
physical resources. Obviously, an enterprise planned 
with children would not always meet the test of all 
of these criteria. 


Evolution any Charge 

















ConsideR as this 
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of possible subject matter content. 
Plans for a summer curriculum work- 
shop were drafted in the event that 
additional work time became necessary. 


Reaching a Consensus 


During the weeks that followed it 
became increasingly apparent that the 
nature of our criteria made it impossi- 
ble to settle upon certain “imperative” 
subject matter content at any level. 
This proved a difficult conclusion to 
accept and for six or eight meetings 
some formula was sought which would 
enable the teachers working with chil- 
dren of a given age level to agree that 
a certain phase of the social studies or 
elementary science was a “must.” All 
such efforts proved futile. Eventually 
the staff agreed during a general meet- 
ing that the best solutions with regard 
to developing a more adequate pro- 
gram in social studies-elementary sci- 
ence were these: 


Recognize that prescribed in-advance 
learning experiences for children were 
inconsistent with a flexible and creative 
approach to meeting the developmental 
needs of children. 

Set up a summer curriculum workshop 
for the purpose of reviewing, develop- 
ing, and making available to all teachers 
a more thorough knowledge of resources 
for learning for teachers and children. 


Acting on Suggestions 


In keeping with this plan a staff group 
of fifteen met during June and July 
and prepared a handbook stating briefly 
our bases for work with children, sum- 
marizing what seemed significant de- 
velopmental characteristics of children 
at various levels of growth, and pro- 
posing several hundred kinds of ex- 
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periences, any one of which might 
prove a valuable enterprise when plan- 
ned and developed cooperatively by 
teachers and children. Resources for 
perhaps fifty such enterprises were de- 
veloped in detail as to teaching aids, 
persons, and places which could enrich 
learning in our schools. The summer 
work group included classroom teach- 
ers from all levels, special teachers, a 
principal, the school psychologist, and 
superintendent. 


Continuing the Study 


At present this approach to curric- 
ulum making through daily teacher- 
pupil planning is being tested. At reg- 
ularly scheduled staff discussions, the 
work underway in each classroom is 
evaluated during building meetings. 
Thus far our criteria for desirable chil- 
dren’s experiences seem to be serving 
their purposes successfully. By June we 
hope to have an even better idea as to 
whether our recent efforts are moving 
in a direction consistent with our edu- 
cational values. 


Wuat We’ve CoME To BELIEVE 


Although better ways of planning 
and working with children originally 
were our main concern, the experience 
of sharing responsibility in deciding 
matters of curriculum policy led us to 
conclude that certain process values 
were fully as important as any progress 
that may have been made toward the 
goal of better experiences for children. 
Indeed, we came to understand more 
fully that skill in doing things together 
was an inseparable part of better teach- 
ing. The concluding paragraphs contain 
some simple conclusions we redis- 
covered during the year—conclusions 
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in the realm of better human relations 
and conclusions as to ways in which 
creative group thinking can be utilized 
more fully. 

It is important for all persons af- 
fected by decisions to share in mak- 
ing them. Understanding of an idea, 
and belief in its essential rightness comes 
through direct experience in exploring 
that idea and from the action toward 
which it points. Such participation is 
indispensable in creative, sensitive teach- 
ing. Without having this kind of ex- 
perience herself a teacher cannot be 
aware of children’s needs for it, or of 
the ways in which all children can be in- 
volved in class planning and activity. 

Individual activity contributes to 
group activity. Everything need not 
(and cannot) be done by an entire 
group. Certain responsibilities should be 
delegated in the interests of efficiency, 
but persons representing the staff are 
responsible to it for review and ac- 
ceptance of their proposals or produc- 
tions. Selection of such representatives 
is a vital staff responsibility. It requires 
meticulous group judgment in making 
choices in terms of the knowledge, 
experience, and interest of those chosen. 

The personal and educational 
growth of teachers is stimulated 
through direct personal participation 
in group planning. Teachers helping 
children grow toward significant, adult, 
democratic citizenship must believe in 
and understand the functioning of 
democratic processes through personal 
experience in the school environment. 

Group decisions must be based 
upon accurate and well-assimilated 
information. Sheer conjecture— 
“pooled ignorance”— has no place in 
group decisions for which no single 
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individual has greater responsibility 
than another. Research, experience, and 
clear thinking are imperatives. 

The best leadership is group lead- 
ership. Leadership is a group function 
and anyone is a leader to the extent that 
he makes a contribution which furthers 
common purposes. In this sense there 
are no élite “leaders” and masses of 
“followers.” This has implications for 
the maturing of younger staff members 
who grow rapidly through working 


with more mature associates. 


Genuine. authority should accom- 
pany responsibility, and vice versa. 
Teachers need to know beyond ques- 
tion that recommendations and decis- 
ions they make together will be recog- 
nized. The sure knowledge that they 
are really shaping the school system is 
one of the teachers’ compensations for 
the price in time and effort paid for 
sharing in policy making. Conversely, 
a staff must accept responsibility for 
the decisions it carries into action. 

Group planning and action is a 
means to better supervision. A high 
type of supervisory guidance is possible 
when consultants or supervisors work 
with the classroom teacher. Supervisors 
and teachers become a working unit 
when there is common purposing, plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating. 

The greatest single resource of any 
school system is the teaching staff. 
Effective use of teachers’ talents thus 
becomes the most important means to 
a program which is wholesome for 
children. After a year of intensive work 
together it, seems reasonable to state 
that an honest sharing of instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative re- 
sponsibilities is the best way we have 
found to free group creative power. 
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How One County 
Evatuates—— 


Plans— and 














SUE SNIPES 


A successful year is more apt to result when an entire county organizes 
to discuss immediate and anticipated needs before the school year, 
record progress frequently, and evaluate at the close of the school year 
—especially with confident teacher leadership. This was the basis on 
which the Bulloch County Schools instituted pre-school and post-school 
planning, a trend now observable in many in-service programs. Some 
highlights of the planning are described by Sue Snipes, instructional 
supervisor in the Bulloch County Schools, Statesboro, Georgia. 


TRANSPORT YOURSELF in time to 
any early September previous to 1944 
and from wherever you may be to one 
of the thirteen Bulloch County schools 
for the routine faculty meeting on Fri- 
day afternoon before school opened on 
Monday. Yes, you are right—it was 
called by the principal. You might, dis- 
cover, too, that the county superinten- 
dent had called a short meeting of all 
teachers in the county. Announcements 
were made and the few necessary de- 
tails were cleared by the principals or 
the superintendent. Efforts made to- 
ward developing the program of the 
school for the county, or toward pro- 
viding helps and stimulation for the pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers were 
few and far between. 

But in the summer of 1944 things be- 
gan to happen i in Bulloch County. It was 
chosen as one of the twelve ‘ ‘spot” 
counties in the state for special study 
of the school program. In these counties 
the Education Panel of the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board 
assumed leadership in helping school 
patrons and teachers plan ways and 
means of making the school more nearly 
meet the needs of boys and girls. At the 
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same time an instructional supervisor 
was employed to work with the teach- 
ers. Because of these two major changes, 
the county superintendent felt that 
teachers would have many questions to 
ask and many problems to raise. 


A Start Is Made 

So in the fall of 1944 pre-school plan- 
ning began. All teachers were called to- 
gether for their first three-day confer- 
ence. The chairman of the Education 
Panel conducted a general meeting in 
which teachers voluntarily brought out 
problems which they thought needed to 
be attacked throughout the school— 
problems which tended to group them- 
selves around four areas: health, read- 
ing, art, and guidance. 

After this first general session teach- 
ers were divided into four groups, ac- 
cording to their own choice, to make 
plans for beginning an attack on some 
of the problems, In each group were 
teachers from all grade levels—primary, 
upper elementary, and high school. And 
for the next two days skillful leaders, 
members of the Education Panel or of 
the State Department, worked with the 
teachers in developing general plans for 
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improvements in teaching reading, in 
bringing health teaching down to earth, 
in making beginnings with a guidance 
program, and in having some first-hand 
experiences with art materials. The 
supervisor was new and just becoming 
acquainted with the teachers so she 
visited all the groups. A secretary 
chosen by each group recorded the 
plans. Later these were mimeographed 
and given to all the teachers. 

And so pre-school planning was off 
to a start in Bulloch County—but it was 
just a start. 


Goals Are Formulated 

During the school year, 1944-45, in 
each of the thirteen school communities 
patrons, teachers, and many pupils met 
each month to study the offerings of 
the local schools and to make plans for 
improvements. A member of the Edu- 
cation Panel led most of these planning 
meetings, but leaders from local school 
communities took over as often as pos- 
sible. The supervisor attended all of the 
meetings and acted as secretary. It was 
her responsibility to help principals and 
teachers in the local schools to put into 
effect the plans which they had made. 
The composite summaries of these meet- 
ings. became the backbone of the pro- 
gram of in-service growth for teachers. 

During this year’s study of the school 
program in 1944-45, teachers and school 
patrons made both long range and short 
range plans in the areas of health, tools 
for learning, creative expression, oc- 
cupational guidance, and family, school, 
and community living. Teachers rea- 
lized that some of their teaching proced- 
ures did not fit into the new program 
which the total community had plan- 
ned. One heard such comments as, “I 
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need to learn how to teach reading bet- 
ter,” and “I'll have to get help in crea- 
tive arts before I can help the children.” 


A Call for Concentrated Effort 


From the comments came the cue for 
the next step. A Teacher Education 
Committee, with the instructional super- 
visor as chairman, was organized for 
the county. Each school had one or 
two representatives from either differ- 
ent grade levels or from different de- 
partments. To this committee was given 
the job of studying needs of teachers 
and proposing plans to meet these needs. 

It was natural, indeed, that one of 
the first jobs of the committee was de- 
veloping plans for the second pre- 
school conference at the beginning of 
the 1945-46 term. Following the advice 
of the county superintendent a whole 
week was set aside for pre-school plan- 
ning. The first three days were to be 
used for county-wide planning and the 
last two days for planning on the local 
level. The committee believed that the 
first pre-planning conference and the 
year’s work had set the stage for fur- 
ther planning upon the same problems. 

At any rate, teachers were ready to 
suggest more specific problems for dis- 
cussion than they had been before. 
They asked that the conference be or- 
ganized around a primary group, an 
elementary group, and a high school 
group because of common problems and 
interests, and the committee readily 
agreed to this change in the plan of 
organization. In addition, the commit- 
tee agreed to invite “outside” people to 
serve as consultants or leaders for the 
different areas of the conference. 

These consultants, for the most part, 
were people who had worked with the 
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teachers in the first pre-school confer- 
ence. So it was decided to devote part 
of the second conference to an evalua- 
tion of the progress made throughout 
the year in carrying out the plans of 
the first conference. Out of these eval- 
uations grew the particular problems 
for the second pre-school conference. 


Suggestions Reflect Immediate Needs 


Instead of working on the whole 
problem of reading, the immediate need 
for teachers of the elementary and pri- 
mary grades was to plan desirable ways 
of using basic reading materials to the 
best advantage. The results of their 
planriing may not be profound, but they 
reflect areas in which needs were real 
and immediate. 


ReapINGc—Too.t or LEARNING 


. Keep basal readers in classroom for 
actual instruction in reading 
a. Use readers in small groups 
b. Use on reading levels of children 
c. Distribute books at beginning of each 
class period, and collect at end of 
the period 
. Study manuals for suggested helps 
a. Look for reading skills you wish to 
help children acquire 
b. Use as many of the suggested activi- 
ties as you feel will be helpful 
c. Use workbooks accompanying basal 
readers as directed teaching devices 
. Arrange regular period in schedule for 
reading instruction 
a. Use basal readers in logical order 
b. Proceed slowly and thoroughly—do 
not hurry. 


In the high school group which de- 
voted its time to tools for learning, the 


discussion centered around reading 
problems in the Bulloch County high 
schools. Out of the planning came the 
following suggestions: 
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Set up a testing program in the entire 


county 
Ask two education professors from 
Georgia Teachers College to give the 


tests 
Arrange for teachers in local schools to 


score tests 
Have high school teachers meet again 
to study test results and plan follow-up 


program 
Formulate general plans for continuing 
work on the reading program. 


In contrast to 
the plans for im- 
proving reading, 
all teachers worked 
on the same prob- 
lems in the general 
field of health. 
The problem 
chosen was the 
correction of phy- 
sical defects—the 
same problem 
the County Board 
of Health empha- 
sized during the 
year. Learning by 
doing was the pro- 
cedure here. After 
seeing a demon- 
stration by a nurse, 
teachers repeated the demonstration 
until they felt successful with it. They 
learned how to check eyes by use of a 
Snellen Eye Chart, how to give a simple 
hearing test, and how to help children 
examine each other’s teeth. Plans for 
recording findings about the pupils, for 
following up suspected defects, and for 
reporting corrections were also made. 








Heiaqkt Awd 
weiqht 


The Program Enlarged 
But the program was still incomplete. 
Near the end of the school year, 1945- 
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CHi\daew Examine 
Cach otheas tecth. 


46, the State Department of Education 
recommended that teachers spend a 
week in pre-school planning and also 
a week in post-school planning and 
evaluation. So a committee was ap- 
pointed to study possibilities for the 
post-week of school. As a result general 
suggestions were made and adapted by 
principals and teachers in local situa- 
tions, Briefly, the week looked like this: 
Monday—Day for completing records 
Tuesday—Pupil-teacher conference day 
Wednesday—Parent-teacher conference 
day, school clean-up day 
Thursday—Day of local evaluation, the 
principal serving as leader for the 
entire group, or the faculty work- 
ing in commiuittees 
Friday—Day of county-wide evaluation 
under leadership of the Teacher 
Education Committee 


Enter—the Teacher Leader 

Evaluation on the local basis as well 
as on the county basis was made in 
terms of the plans developed by the 
teachers in the pre-school conference. 
An important point in the growth of 
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planning was attained when the group 
realized that teachers were now ready 
to lead their own discussions, to serve 
as chairman, and to work with teachers 
from other schools. So teacher leader- 
ship took over and outside consultants 
were not invited. 

The teachers again met as primary, 
elementary, and high school groups in 
the first post-school conference. Teach- 
er chairmen and secretaries were chosen 
before the day of county-wide evalua- 
tion so that their security as leaders 
might be established. In their pre-plan- 
ning, they set up general standards for 
leading group discussions, possible pro- 
cedures, and possible plans of action for 
evaluating the year’s work. 

Definite recommendations for the 
next school year were made in all the 
areas emphasized. Three recommenda- 
tions for the program of reading were: 

: . that planning and studying activi- 
ties on reading be continued 
... that needed adjustments be made in 
the reading tests 
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. that mental tests be used in connec- 
tion with reading tests. 

Of course, these recommedations and 
those from the other areas of the pro- 
gram of the school became the basis for 
developing plans during the pre-school 
conference of 1946-47. In turn, the 
efforts for in-service growth of teach- 
ers throughout the year were based 
upon these recognized needs and other 
problems as they were suggested by in- 
dividual teachers. 

Previous to the fall of 1947 each pre- 
school conference had begun with a 
general session of the one hundred forty 
teachers. The county superintendent 
presided at this meeting which usually 
lasted about one and one-half hours. 
The instructional supervisor explained 
the purposes and organization of the 
conference. Part of the general session 
was allotted to a business meeting of 
the professional organization at which 
time teachers joined local, state, and 
national education associations, Below is 
a sample of one day’s schedule: 

Besides planning for different areas 
in the program of the school in pre- 
school and post-school conferences, 
time was provided for two other phases 
of the total program. In a special block 
of time, or as it fitted into general dis- 
cussions of the conference, the visiting 
teacher worked with teachers on com- 


pulsory school attendance and pupil 
welfare in general. The county superin- 
tendent also arranged a meeting of 
school bus drivers and principals during 
one day of the conference to study 
problems of school transportation. 


Progress Brings Reorganization 

But September of 1947 brought 
another plan of organization—for as 
teachers meet, needs arise and organi- 
zation must meet them. Because of a 
recommendation in the post-school con- 
ference of 1947, an important change 
was made in the organization of the 
1947-48 pre-school conference. Teach- 
ers and principals said they would like 
to meet in the local school one day be- 
fore coming together as a county unit. 
The suggestion was promptly put into 
effect. Then, after the three-day county 
usceting, there was another day for 
panning in the local school. 

During the conference this year 
special efforts were devoted to pro- 
viding time and opportunities for teach- 
ers to become better acquainted with 
each other and to building desirable 
relationships between schools. Group 
singing—just for fun—and a recreation 
period were innovations. Ten minute 
rest periods between discussion groups 
gave teachers frequent chances to re- 
lax, to chat, to greet new teachers, to 





Primary and Upper Elementary Teachers High School 


9:00-10: 15 Movies—Art Pictures Guidance 
10: 1§—-1 1:15 Recreation—All Teachers—Gymnasium 

11: 1§—12:30 Child Study—Art Reading 
12:30— 1:30 Lunch 

1:30— 3:00 Art—Child Study Art 
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get a cold drink. An old-fashioned 
picnic dinner was served on the first 
day of the conference. 

A special feature of the 1947 con- 
ference was the day devoted to seeing 
films about teaching reading. Five films, 
such as “We Discover the Dictionary” 
and “Maps Are Fun” were shown. All 
teachers first saw a film; then the large 
group was broken up into small groups 
of about twelve members each. Ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes were 
spent in discussing the skills that are 
a part of the reading program and in 
planning ways in which these skills 
might be taught in each classroom as 
demonstrated by the film. Teachers 
served as chairmen of these small 
groups. In preparation for their leader- 
ship roles, they had previewed all the 
films the afternoon before. The secre- 
taries summarized the discussions of 
each group. The same procedure was 
followed in seeing each of the other 
films. 

In contrast to these small group meet- 
ings with teacher leadership, on the 
next day large group meetings with 
specialized leaders for work on prob- 
lems of the transition to a twelve-year 
program were planned. Part of the time 
for these meetings was devoted to help- 
ing all teachers become informed about 
the plans which selected committees 
had already made about the new grade. 


The rest of the time was given to large 
group discussions on desirable or prob- 
able changes that should be made in 
the entire school program because of 
the transition to a twelve-year program. 


Concepts Have Evolved 


The three years of joint planning and 
action by teachers and those responsible 
for instructional leadership have re- 
sulted in certain fundamental concepts 
concerning pre- and post-school plan- 
ning. It is believed that: 


..there should be no fixed pattern of or- 
ganization for pre-school and _post- 
school planning conferences. The pat- 
tern should be flexible so that it may 
be adapted to current needs and imme- 
diate changes. 

..planning should be done in terms of 
problems recognized by teachers as in- 
dividuals as well as by teachers as 
members of local and county—or even 
larger—units. 

..there should be constant evaluation of 
work done in order to see progress in 
individual and group undertakings and 
so that additional plans for next steps 
may be developed. 

..as much as possible, leadership should 
come from teachers themselves; how- 
ever, consultative services of others 
should be called in as needed. 

..there should be key people to serve in 
such a capacity on the county level 
while the principal or an outstanding 
teacher may serve to advantage on the 
local level. 
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Working Jogether 
for Teacher Growth 








C. H. PYGMAN 


With the increase in teachers’ salaries has come a growing tendency to 
use standards of teacher rating. In an article in November’s magazine a 
board member in Glencoe pointed out the need for some means of 
recognizing teacher growth and effort. ASCD, throughout its history 
and at its 1947 meeting in Chicago, has taken the stand that teacher 
rating should not be a part of supervisory activity. However, the mere 
stand against teacher rating does not mean a total absence of any type 
of evaluation. In this article Mr. C. H. Pygman, superintendent of 
schools in Maywood, Illinois, describes a way in which one school 
system eliminated rating and tried a new plan. 


IN ALMOST any form, rating and 
marks are somewhat obnoxious. Es- 
pecially is this true for teachers, super- 
visors, and principals who are aware of 
all the complications involved in setting 
down, with any degree of objectivity, 
marks for pupils’ work. Therefore, 
when a similar plan is applied to an 
attempted evaluation of their own 
work, they are rightfully resentful. 
Recognizing the violation of principles 
of good human relations involved in a 
scheme of rating, the Maywood schools 
set out to do something about it. 


We Discarded This 


At one time various rating blanks 
containing as few as ten items or as 
many as forty were used in rating 
teachers. At rating time the principal 
and supervisor would fill out the blank 
in current use by marking the teacher 
1, 2, 3 or 4 on the various items and 
arriving at a general average of the 
marks given, so that the teacher might 

ec? eo? 


be referred to as a “1” teacher, a “2 


teacher or a “3” or “4” 
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teacher; the. 


= ” 


implications, of course, were that 
stood for average and applied perhaps é 
the majority, “2” meant above average, 
“1” denoted ‘iindllbees and “4” below 
average. Often this rating was henited to 
the teacher with no opportunity for a 
conference—unless the teacher was ag- 
gressive enough to ask for one and to 
insist on knowing why the marks she 
had received were given. Many need- 
less controversies, opposing opinions, a 
state of poor rapport between teacher 
and principal or teacher and supervisor 
were too often the result. 


And Looked for Something New 


So a committee began a study of 
this problem of teacher rating. A thor- 
ough study of many rating systems and 
much discussion of the subject ensued. 
Two conclusions finally were reached: 
—that it is desirable to have some 
method of evaluating teachers’ work 
in order to maintain a high standard for 
the teaching profession, and that the 
main objective of such an evaluation is 
to improve instruction through teacher 
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growth. The committee further stated 
that teachers realize that in the teach- 
ing profession there must be some way 
to eliminate those who are misfits and 
those who do very poor work. It also 
reported that most teachers are willing 
and anxious to improve their work. 
How to devise and implement an eval- 
uation plan that would meet these needs 
and improve human relations was then 
considered. The result was the new and 
challenging pattern herewith presented. 


How the New Plan Works 


® Before the close of the first semester 
principals are to write (in triplicate) an 
evaluation letter to each teacher new to 
the system, This evaluation letter should 
be a frank evaluation of the teacher’s 
work. It should contain acknowledge- 
ment of the teacher’s strong points; 
recognition of extra-curricular work; 
praise for the things she has done for 
the boys and girls under her care, for 
the school, for the system as a whole; 
and constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions. 

> These letters are to be signed by the 
principal and sent to the superintendent 
to be read and signed by him. The 
letters will then be mailed from his 
office. One copy will be returned to 
the principal and one filed in the 
superintendent’s office. 

® The principal should invite and 
urge hi§ teachers to come in for a con- 
ference on their evaluation letter. The 
letter in itself is not enough. A face-to- 
face discussion of mutual problems con- 
tributes much to the high quality of 
human relations necessary to coopera- 
tive effort. 

& Since this letter is of major import- 
ance for teacher improvement, much 
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time, thought, and consideration should 
be given to a fair evaluation of the 
teacher’s work, to the constructive 
criticisms and suggestions, and to the 
manner in which they are expressed. 
m Teachers are asked to keep in mind 
that their evaluation letters are confi- 
dential. 

Pm Since our state provides for tenure 
status after a two year period of proba- 
tion, all new teachers will receive an 
evaluation letter each year for the first 
two years. After she is employed on a 
tenure basis she may or may not re- 
ceive such a letter. 

> Whenever it is thought desirable 
the principal may give teachers who are 
on tenure an evaluation letter. Some- 
times teachers ask for such an evalua- 
tion. At other times principals write a 
letter of commendation to teachers of 
many years of service expressing ap- 
preciation for their good work and 
splendid contributions to the profession. 
Sometimes, too, it is necessary to offer 
guidance and counsel to teachers on 
tenure whose work does not measure 
up to accepted standards. In other 
words, after the,two year probation 
period the letter is not required but 
may be used. 


Everyone Shares in Growth 


This plan has been functioning now 
for several years and the results are 
gratifying. Not only has it contributed 
to growth on the part of teachers, but 
it has led principals to realize the need 
of working more closely with teachers 
in studying teaching procedures and 
curriculum content. To write such 
evaluation letters as are prescribed in 
this plan the principal must know his 
personnel and their individual prob- 
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lems. The principals have become lead- 
ers in the instructional field and co- 
workers of the teachers who feel that 
they can find in their principal a source 
of guidance and help. The many con- 
ferences preceding and following the 
evaluation letter are added helps in 
enabling the teacher to see that her 
principal and the supervisors are in- 
terested in her problems and are willing 
to help in solving them. 

Every opportunity is given the 
teacher to know early in the school year 
problems in which she needs to work 
for improvement. If there is little 
growth she cannot say she “didn’t 
know” or “wasn’t told.” It seems the 
fair and “sporting” thing to point out 
these deficiencies early enough to give 
the teacher an opportunity to overcome 
them rather than, as in the old plan, 
waiting until the end of the year and 
then give her a low rating mark which 
endangers the renewal of her contract. 

Naturally this plan leads to the neces- 
sity of an adequate record system, for 
the principal cannot be expected to 
remember all the details of each teach- 
er’s work. A convenient record of class- 
room observations and conferences is 
kept on 4 x 6-inch slips made out in 
duplicate. One is given to the teacher 
after the observation or conference and 
the principal keeps the original on file. 
When a supervisor visits a teacher these 
blanks are filled out in triplicate, one 
for the teacher, one for the principal, 
and one for the supervisor. Observations 
are usually followed by conferences, 
especially if pointed suggestions have 
been given, so that the principal and 
teacher may discuss and formulate to- 
gether plans and procedures for solu- 
tions of problems. 
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The principal also has the help of the 
superintendent who carefully reads his 
letters. Sometimes the principal is ad- 
vised to “tone down” a letter, to add 
certain criticisms and suggestions, to 
form his statements in a more positive 
way, or to rewrite the letter on a more 
professional basis. 


There Is Disagreement 


The majority of the teachers like the 
plan now in operation. There are a few 
who see no need for any kind of evalua- 
tion. Following are some teachers com- 
ments (pro and con) on the plan. 


“Before rating letters served as an ap- 
praisal of the teacher’s work, there was a 
strong tendency on the part of some ex- 
perienced teachers to ‘slide along on their 
reputation.” With the coming of rating 
letters, however, this attitude has disap- 
peared for rating letters place the empha- 
sis on increased professional growth and 
teaching skill on the part of the entire 
teaching staff. Then too, recognition is 
given for work well done. This recogni- 
tion serves as a definite stimulus to the 
conscientious teacher.” 





“Constructive criticism in a letter is 
more desirable than a number rating. On 
the other hand, well-deserved praise does 
a great deal toward creating a happy 
teaching staff. If a teacher is doing her 
work well and knows she has the approval 
of her principal, it naturally creates a 
more spontaneous attitude toward her 
work.” 





“I think there is a certain amount of 
good in this letter, and I respect it as a 
busy, one-man’s opinion.” 





“Best method employed as yet. To read 
an acknowledgment of one’s good points 
is always pleasing, and if criticism or sug- 
gestion is necessary, it is most kindly 
given in letter form.” 
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“My reaction is that the rating letters 
are effective as a general survey, but there 
is a need for closer contact between the 
principal and teacher in actual classroom 
instruction.” 





“It is generally simply a repetition of 
suggestions and criticisms which have ap- 
peared on the principal’s and supervisor’s 
visit slips, and which the teacher has al- 
ready used as much as she sees possible. As 
a summary to be referred to by principal 
or superintendent, the rating letter may 
have some value.” 





“A definite written personal statement 
of one’s weaknesses and strong points is 
far more valuable to a teacher than a 
number because the number immediately 
compares her with another teacher whose 
weaknesses and strong points may be ab- 
solutely different.” 





“T would prefer some form that would 
be more definite and give the teacher a 
chance to see just what her weakest points 
are according to the supervisor’s point of 
view.” 





“Personally, I go on day by day doing 
each day’s work in a manner that I think 
is acceptable, but it gives me a glow of 
satisfaction to receive commendation in a 
rating letter and inspires me to try harder 
and attempt more for the future. Sugges- 
tions for improvement call certain things 
to mind and encourage me to focus on 
those things for improvement. I think 
both the commendations and suggestions 
make for improvement.” 


Improved Human Relations Result 


The plan is not perfect. It has its 
limitations. Different principals achieve 
results according to their individual 
backgrounds and experiences. In the 
final analysis it is the principal’s evalua- 
tion and can be no better than his 








understanding of the curriculum and 
teaching procedures, his knowledge of 
measurement and evaluation of results, 
and his sympathetic attitude toward 
his teaching personnel. Not alway will 
he be able to give worthwhile sugges- 
tions to experienced and progressive 
teachers. On the other hand, he may 
learn much from them. However, even 
the experienced, progressive teachers 
are encouraged when they know their 
work is recognized and appreciated. 
While he may have very little in the 
way of suggestions to offer such teach- 
ers, he is able to help them with prob- 
lems and new projects which they may 
attempt and as a co-worker give them 
much assistance. 

From the superintendent’s  stand- 
point this type of supervision and eval- 
uation summary of each teacher’s work 
gives him a good overview of the princi- 
pals’ supervision and a rather clear 
picture of each teacher’s work. Es- 
pecially is it valuable to him in his 
follow-up of the newly appointed 
teacher and in watching her growth 
during her first two or three years. The 
letters which are placed in the teach- 
er’s personnel file are a convenient 
source for recommendations which the 
superintendent is often requested to 
write. 

This plan has brought about a definite 
improvement in human relations, im- 
provement in instruction, and has done 
away with classification of teachers as 
to rating marks. No longer are teachers 
labeled as a “1”, “2”, “3”, 0 rg” teacher. 
Rather, a ie Se growth is an indi- 
vidual—not a comparative—matter. 
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Democratic Cooperation 








LEO J. BRUECKNER 


People with leadership responsibility in all walks of life are vitally 
interested today in materials that give suggestions for effective group 
interaction in the solving of problems. In this brief article Leo J. 
Brueckner, professor of elementary education at the University of 
Minnesota, gives a concise analysis of the factors involved in demo- 
cratic cooperation, and suggests sources for further guides in this area. 


INDIVIDUALS who work together 
for a common end are said to cooperate. 
There are, however, many different 
kinds of cooperation. A low level exists 
when a number of individuals rush to 
the assistance of someone in danger. 
When people, because of fear, carry 
out the directions of a dictator, there is 
a different kind of cooperation. And 
when a group of people voluntarily 
work together to consider and to devise 
methods of dealing with some problem 
of common concern, the highest level 
of cooperation that has been devised 
exists—namely, democratic cooperatiom 
It is significant that in recent years a 
great deal of attention has been given 
to the study and development of 
methods of democratic cooperation 
in dealing with problems in the fields of 
educational administration and super- 
vision. A survey of available literature 
dealing with these endeavors shows that 
the following steps constitute the ele- 
ments of democratic cooperation: 


I. Sensing and defining of a problem. 
A. Any individual can bring condi- 
tions that appear to present a sig- 
nificant problem to the attention 
of a group or its leaders. 
B. Steps should be taken by those 
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concerned to define and clarify 
the problem and to make its sig- 
nificance evident. Continuing self- 
surveys are essential. 


II. Considering, by the entire group, of 
methods that may be used to attack 
the problem, leading to the formula- 
tion of a plan of attack. 


A. 


D. 


All members of the group, each 
one functioning as a potential 
leader, should be free to make 
suggestions as to possible proce- 
dures and should feel obligated to 
participate actively in the plan- 
ning. 


. When factors outside the school’s 


control seem to be contributory 
to the condition, the social or gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with 
this phase of the situation should 
be invited to participate in the 
discussion and planning of the 
improvement program. 


. The group can consider alterna- 


tive proposals formulated by 
smaller committees delegated to 
devise plans of attack after a 
preliminary group discussion. 
The group should then adopt a 
tenative program that seems to be 
most practical and feasible. 


. Carrying out the plan adopted by the 
group. 


A. 


The group should delegate to 
some individual or a number of 
individuals the responsibilities of 
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leadership in directing and carry- 
ing out the wishes of the group. 

B. The leaders should plan the carry- 
ing out of the details of the pro- 
gram in such a way, that all who 
are competent through training or 
experience or who have a special 
interest in the problem can make 
contributions. The plan should 
provide activities that will contrib- 
ute to the growth of all partici- 
pants. It is especially desirable that 
at this point the possible contribu- 
tions of social agencies outside the 
school to the solution of the prob- 
lem be given careful consideration. 

C. Each individual should then ad- 
just his activities so as to make 
whatever contribution he can to 
the carrying out of the purpose of 
the group, either voluntarily or on 
assignment. 

D. Provision should be made for 
means whereby changes in details 
of the plan can be made as the oc- 
casion may demand. 


IV. Evaluating the program by the whole 
group. 

A. After the program has progressed, 
the whole group should again meet 
to consider the results of the plan 
that was adopted, as reported by 
those to whom was assigned the 
responsibility of carrying it out. 

B. After a period of reflection, gen- 
eralizations may be made and con- 
clusions drawn. 

C. The group can then consider and 
approve any changes in the plan 
deemed necessary or decide on 
any further steps that should be 
taken in the light of conditions 
that are revealed. 

































The selected bibliography given here 
consists of books in which these techni- 
ques of democratic cooperation are de- 
scribed in detail. In each group books 
are starred which contain extensive 
references to orginal sources and maga- 
zine articles which should be consulted 
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by those interested. Lack of space makes 
it impossible to list these. 


I. Administration 


Caswell, H. L. Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1942. 

Changing Conceptions in Educational 
Administration. 45th Yearbook of the 
National Society in the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, Gen- 
eral Report. Washington: The Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 1939. 

*Koopman,-G. R., Miel, A., and Misner, 
P. J. Democracy in School Adminis- 
tration. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1943. 

Miller, W. D. Democracy in Educa- 
tional Adntinistration. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia: University, 1942. 

*Moehlman, A. B. School Administra- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940. 

*Mort, P. and Cornell, F. P. Adaptabil- 
ity of Public School Systems, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

*Mort, P. Principles of School Admin- 
istration. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1946. 

Planning for American Youth, A Report 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 

Vincent, W. S. Emerging Patterns in 
Public School Practice. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education. No. 
920. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. 


II. Supervision 


Alexander, W. M. State Leadership in 
Improving Instruction. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education. No. 
820. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
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tions. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H., and Brueck- 
ner, L. J. Supervision (second edi- 
tion). New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1947. 

Brueckner, L. J. The Changing Ele- 
mentary School. New York: 1939. 
Cooper, G. M. How to Conduct Con- 
ferences. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1942. 

Cooperation: Principles and Practices. 
Eleventh Yearbook of Department of 
Supervision and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1940. 

*Group Planning in Education. The 
1945 Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1945. 

Remmers, H. H. and Page, N. L. Edu- 
cational Measurement and Evaluation. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 

*Rorer, J. A. Principles of Democratic 
Supervision. New York: Bureau of 
Publications. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. 

Smith, E. R., Tyler, R. W. and others. 
Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 

What Schools Can Do: 101 Patterns. of 
Educational Practices. New York: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 


1945. 


Il. Curriculum 


Aikin, W. M. The Story of the Eight 
Year Study. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 

"Curriculum Reconstruction. The 44th 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 


45- 
H. H., McCutcheon, P., and 


19 
Giles, 
Zechial, A. H. Exploring the Cur- 
riculum. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 
Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum Principles 
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and Social Trends. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. 

Harap, H. The Changing Curriculum. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 

*Miel, A. Changing the Curriculum: A 
Social Process. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1946. 

*Spears, H. The Emerging High School 
Curriculum, New York: American 
Book Company, 1940. 

*Stratemeyer, F. B., Forkner, H. L., 
and McKim, M. G. Developing a Cur- 
riculum for Modern Living, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
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IV. Instruction and Teacher Education 


Brueckner, L. J. and Grossnickle, F. E. 
How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1947. 

*Burton, W. H. Guidance of Learning 
Activities. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. 

Dewey, J. How We Think (Revised) 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1933. 

Giles, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. 

*Hollingshead, A. D. Guidance in 
Democratic Living. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 

Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1940. 

Leonard, J. P. and Eurich, A. C. Eval- 
uation of Modern Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1942. 

Macomber, G. Guiding Child Develop- 
ment in the Elementary School, New 
York: American Book Company, 
1941. 

*Prall. C. E.. and Cushman, C. L. Teach- 
er Education in Service, Prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. 
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Schneideman, Democratic Education 
in Practice. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 

Teachers for Democracy. The Fourth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. 

Teachers for Our Times. Commission 
on Teacher Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1944. 

*Troyer, M. E. and Pace, C. R. Evalu- 
ation in Teacher Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1944. 


V. School and Community 


“Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, 
N. L. Jr., Planning the Community 








School, New York: American Book 
Company, 1940. 

Harra, P. Youth Serves the Community, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. 

*Olsen, E. G. School and Community. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 

Otto, H. J. and others. Community 
Workshops for Teachers. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University of Michigan 
Press, 1942. 

Problems Confronting Boards of Edu- 
cation: A Manual for Community 
Participation in Educational Planning. 
Albany, N. Y.: State Department of 
Education, 1944. 

Social Services and the Schools. Report 

of Educational Policies Commission. 

Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 

tion Association, 1939. 
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DISPLAY MATERIALS for presenting 
books to possible readers are part of every 
successful library program. They are 
equally useful to teachers and supervisors 
who are searching constantly for new 
ideas for bulletin boards. Book Displays, 
January to December, by Mary Peacock 
Douglas and Betty Gosnold Jeffrey (Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, State Department 
of Education, 25 cents) is an attractive 
pamphlet designed to suggest simple yet 
effective book displays which require a 
minimum of time and materials. 

Chapter I, consisting of a calendar of 
special events, suggests a wealth of timely 
topics around which effective book dis- 
plays might be planned. The chapters fol- 
lowing present ideas for a variety of types 
of displays, including bulletin boards, table 
displays, glass case displays, shelf displays, 
and small space displays. Practical sugges- 
tions concerning arrangement, letters and 
lettering, materials, and tools are a valu- 
able part of the pamphlet. An annotated 
bibliography offers guidance for further 
reading in the field of library displays and 
publicity. Many illustrations and diagrams 
help the reader visualize possible displays. 

The experience of the authors in prac- 
tical and effective library service is re- 
flected throughout this useful publication. 
After reading it, most teachers and librar- 
ians will be convinced that effective dis- 
plays are necessary and possible for every 
school. 


AN INDEX TO ALL GOVERNMENT 
FILMS available for public use is now 
available from the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 40 cents. 
Its correct title is Guide to United States 
Government Motion Pictures and credit 
for its compilation goes to the Library of 
Congress’ Motion Picture Division. 
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The films are listed according to sub- 
ject, with correct titles and brief descrip- 
tions given. Directions for borrowing or 
purchasing the films are included. An 
alphabetical index by subject and title adds 
to the usefulness of this bibliography. 


DO REPORT CARDS continue to pop 
up as a sore spot in your school program? 
If so, you'll welcome William L. Wrink- 
le’s new book, Improving Marking and 
Reporting Practices in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (New York, Rinehart 
and Company, 1947). 

From 1929 to 1939, the Secondary 
School of the Campus Research-Labora- 
tory Schools of Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley carried on a prac- 
tical research project aimed at discover- 
ing an intelligent program of evaluating 
and reporting student progress. Mr. 
Wrinkle attempts to present the findings 
of this study in a book employing an easy, 
conversational style. In the introduction 
the author carefully states this purpose: 

“You should not expect to turn to the 
last chapter of this book and find the per- 
fect report form. It won’t be there. I have 
never seen one and I am sure you haven't. 
I doubt if there is one. For what might 
be good in one school might not be good 
in another. Each school has to work out 
its own forms and practices on the basis 
of its own objectives, its own philosophy, 
its own staff. The purpose of this book is 
to help you work out your own answers, 
develop your own forms and practices, 
and avoid making the mistakes we and 
other schools have made in trying to im- 
prove marking and reporting prac- 
ieee... 

The pages following present an action 
program which is stimulating and con- 
vincing. The findings of this group for 
educators are challenging and suggest 
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many changes in the more conventional 
evaluation programs of many schools. The 
selected bibliography might be used by a 
faculty study group as a basis for discus- 
sions. The author surprises the reader by 
presenting the bibliography in the regular 
text rather than as an appendix, at the 
psychological point when he feels that 
wide reading is necessary. 

Improving Marking and_ Reporting 
Practices deserves a good audience because 
it treats a problem needing the attention 
of most educators and because it is one 
professional book that is written in an 
interesting manner. 


THE NEWS LETTER, published by 
Ohio State University’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and edited by Edgar 
Dale and -Hazel L. Gibbony, has as its 
purpose “bringing information to the 
teacher about the radio, the press, and the 
motion picture.” It is especially effective 
because of its briefness and its concise 
coverage of new materials and findings 
in the audio-visual field. Each issue car- 
ries one full article on a pertinent prob- 


lem, usually written by Edgar Dale, and 
many brief items concerning new ideas 
and materials. The News Letter is issued 
monthly except June, July, August, and 
September. 


THE CHILDREN’S READING SERV- 
ICE, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7, 
will send exhibits of new books to schools 
for exhibit or selection purposes. This 
commercial company has just published 
a 1947-48 edition of the Annotated List of 
Books for Supplementary Reading, edited 
by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, and avail- 
able free on request. This list, suggesting 
new books of over forty publishers, is ar- 
ranged by topics and by grade levels. 


PLAY THERAPY by Virginia Mae Ax- 
line is one of the most interesting of the 
new professional books. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1947, $3.00). The therapeutic 
possibilities of play activities for children 
are presented in layman’s style, but there is 
no doubt that these suggestions are based 
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on scientific findings, The author is coun- 
selor in the University of Chicago’s Coun- 
seling Center. While Play Therapy offers 
much practical help to the teacher who 
wants to know how to go about the job of 
understanding children better, it chal- 
lenges the reader to rethink the basic prob- 
lems of child growth and development. 
The case studies presented are fascinating 
to anyone who has daily contact with 
children for they encourage one to observe 
more intelligently children’s actions, re- 
sponses, and development. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS AND KINDER- 
GARTENS are fast coming to be ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the program 
for primary education in this country ac- 
cording to Schools for Children Under 
Six, A Report on the Status and Need for 
Nursery Schools and Kindergartens by 
Mary Dabney Davis (Washington, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1947, No. 5, 
20 cents). This report of a study made by 
the U. S. Office of Education presents 
pertinent information concerning the pur- 
pose and nature of pre-school programs 
in the United States, the teachers in these 
programs, and the facilities available. The 
opening chapter presents a point of view 
concerning the extension of educational 
programs for children under six. 


TEACHER TRAINING AGENCIES 
should give careful consideration to Foun- 
dations jor Teacher Education in Audio- 
Visual Education by Elizabeth G. Noel 
and J. Paul Leonard (American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 75 cents). It includes sug- 
gestions for pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams and a helpful bibliography. 


BUILDING AMERICA continues to pre- 
sent each month a study unit on a modern 
problem, employing forceful writing, 
photographs, charts, and diagrams. Spon- 
sored by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., it 
is sold for $3.00 for a year’s set of eight 


(Continued on page_196) 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Florida School Legislation, 1947 


THE CITIZENS of Florida, like those 
of most states, want better educational 
opportunities for their children. This is 
reflected in the forward looking recom- 
mendations of the Florida Citizen’s Com- 
mittee which the 1947 Legislature adopted 
with few alterations. The efforts of the 
Citizen’s Committee and the State Legis- 
lature made possible important changes in 
the state educational program for all chil- 
dren in the state. The law which became 
effective July 1, 1947 contains provisions 
which are basic to the improvement of 
educational services throughout the state. 
A review of Florida’s accomplishments 
should be of interest to all working for 
better schools. Some of the more signifi- 
cant phases of Florida’s “Omnibus Bill” 
are: 

1. For the first time provisions are made 
for a comprehensive minimum founda- 
tion program for all schools in the state. 
The objective is to provide an adequate 
minimum level of opportunity for every 
boy and girl in Florida. State funds are 
combined into the foundation program 
fund which is apportioned to the counties 
on the basis of educational need and tax- 
paying ability. The cost of the minimum 
foundation program in the state is paid in 
part from state funds and in part from 
local taxes. The local contribution is 
equivalent to the proceeds of a six-mill 
levy on ninety-five percent of the total 
assessed valuation of the non-exempt prop- 
erty in the state. 

2. In order to secure a more adequate 
educational program, the new law pro- 
vides that the amount of the minimum 
foundation program be determined not 
only on the basis of instructional salaries 
but also recognizes the need for transporta- 
tion, current expenses, capital outlay, and 
debt service. 

3. State funds: provided under this pro- 
gram for the current school year will be 
approximately double the amount pro- 
vided in 1946-47. 
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4. The amount included in the founda- 
tion program for teachers’ salaries is de- 
termined by the number of instruction 
units and the training of teachers. As the 
average daily attendance increases and the 
education of the teachers improves, the 
amount provided by the state increases. 

5. A minimum average salary of $2550 
will be assured for college graduates in all 
counties. The minimum average salary 
for teachers with the Master’s degree will 
be $3000 and for persons with six years of 
training $3600. Twenty percent in ad- 
dition to the amount determined by his 
training will be allotted for each person 
whose employment is on a twelve-month 
basis. 

6. Ten months of service will be re- 
quired of all teachers; and about twelve 
and one-half percent of the personnel, 
including principals, librarians, counselors, 
and teachers for whom a year-round pro- 
gram has been planned, may be employed 
for twelve months. All schools must 
operate a minimum of 180 actual teaching 
days each school year. 

7. Instruction units are now provided 
in the regular program for vocational edu- 
cation, for adult education other than 
vocational education, and for education of 
exceptional children. 

8. Provision is made for including kin- 
dergartens and junior colleges in the 
comprehensive program in counties which 
qualify under law and the regulations of 
the state board of education and make 
the small additional tax effort required. 

9. At least one additional instruction 
unit is allotted each county for the pur- 
pose of employing a general supervisor 
for improving instruction. Additional 
supervisors are allowed where school en- 
rollment in the county raises instruction 
units beyond certain limits. However, no 
county shall be entitled to more than six 
additional units for supervisors. 

10. The minimum foundation program 
includes $1100 for each transportation 
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unit as determined by the number of trans- 
ported pupils in average daily attendance 
and the area served; $300 per instruction 
unit for other current expenses; and $300 
per instruction unit for capital outlay and 
debt service. The county must raise from 
local sources an additional $100 per in- 
struction unit for capital outlay to par- 
ticipate in this phase of the program. 

11. The law provides for the first time 
minimum qualifications for a four-year 
college degree for all county superin- 
tendents, to become effective in 1952. 

12. All counties are now required to 
have five-member, non-salaried, policy de- 
termining boards elected by direct vote 
of the people. 

13. All special tax school districts are 
to be consolidated into one county-wide 
district effective January 1, 1948. 

14. A seven-member state advisory 
council of education has been established. 

15. A teacher education advisory coun- 
cil comprised of a representative of each 
of the state teacher training institutions, 
representatives of the State Department of 
Education, and an equal number of per- 
sons connected with the public schools 
shall be appointed by the state board on 
the recommendation of the state superin- 
tendent of education to aid in developing 
desirable standards and assist in the im- 
provement of teacher and administrator 
training in the state. 


16. The state scholarship program for 
college students preparing for the teach- 
ing profession and for teachers who wish 
to improve their qualifications by addi- 
tional college training is greatly expandea. 

17. In the field of higher education a 
university system was established, all insti- 
tutions being made co-educational, and the 
name of the former Florida State College 
for Women was changed to the Florida 
State University. 

Florida has been concerned with im- 
proving its educational program for many 
years. Educational specialists and con- 
sultants have been brought into the state 
at various times. The present and past 
governors have been actively interested. 
Under the leadership of the state superin- 
tendent a lay committee has been orga- 
nized. It is made up of fifteen of the ablest 
lay citizens in the state. This committee 
has made a very intensive study of the 
schools and their needs and have made 
recommendations to both the 1945 and 
1947 legislatures. Florida’s recent legisla- 
tion reflects the interest and concern of 
lay and professional groups alike through- 
out the state. The legislation just passed 
was truly a result of citizen interest and 
concern about securing better schools for 
children and youth——J. M. Leps, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, for the ASCD Legislative 
Committee. 
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units, Or at 45 cents a copy. It is intended 
for use in schools, colleges, public libraries, 
and for general informational reading. 
The October, 1947 issue, centered on 
Power, is an excellent example of the type 
of material Building America offers. 
Taking the whole problem of electrical 
power—tts value, its cost, its development, 
and the social problems and issues its pres- 
ents, Building America has developed a 
rich background of dependable material 
intended to stimulate study and under- 
standing of this problem. This publication 
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is one of the best values in instructional 
materials now on the market. 


MOTION PICTURE study guides are 
available for many of the new motion 
pictures on request to the Motion Picture 
Association, 28 West 44th Street, New 
York 18. These guides contain many re- 
productions of stills from the picture and 
suggest questions to stimulate apprecia- 
tion for the productions. They are free 
to educators who ask for them. 
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The Importance of People 


Myrtle Finn Sugarman 








HORNS OR HALOES? 


SHE WAS MISS THATCHER, one of 
the better-liked members of the faculty, 
to the seven hundred assorted citizens of 
James Buchanan Junior High School. To 
nine-year-old nephew Bud Adams she was 
Aunt Shirley, and a pretty good egg—dis- 
counting the drawback of being adult. 

One Saturday Bud’s mother phoned to 
invite her to dinner. Bud intervened with 
his own invitation. 

“Come early, Aunt Shirley, and yon can 
go to the Kids’ Klub show with me at 
the Gigantic. There’s two Westerns n’ 
cartoons n’ the fifteenth chapter of Spy’s 
Revenge. You'll have to pay your own 
way.” 

Shirley groaned, recalling first-hand ex- 
perience with Bud’s Saturday afternoon 
orgies. The groan was taken as acceptance 
and Bud hung up, feeling generous. 

Two o'clock found Bud and Shirley, 
popcorn in hand, settling in the worn 
seats of the Gigantic. The nervously. jovial 
proprietor made a little speech, 
promising treats and surprises if 
the boys and girls would be quiet 
and make no fuss when the show 
was over. They roared promises, 
and the usherettes distributed 
gaudy penny suckers, the weekly 
surprise. 

“Gimme a black one,” yelled 
most of the little boys, again dis- 
illusioning the proprietor who 
thought kids should be quiet and 
grateful when you put yourself 
out to please them. 

The air became heavy with 
lime, lemon, licorice, popcorn, 
and chewing gum—aromas dear 
to childhood. On the screen the 
six-guns thundered and the same 
old stagecoach almost rolled over 
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the familiar cliff. All the bad people were 
easily identified because they were always 
bad. The good people were always clean- 
cut and good, meting stern punishment to 
evil-doers in the final reel. The last scene of 
the serial left its hero sealed in a mountain 
cave while cads prepared charges of dyna- 
mite. Shirley yelled with the kids and had 
a wonderful time, hoping she. would not 
be seen by co-workers, students, or sophis- 
ticated friends. As she emerged she saw 
Mr. Willard, the shop teacher, but obvi- 
ously he had been escorted to the movie 
by the Willard twins and would reveal 
nothing. 

As they walked home Shirley made the 
appropriate sounds of listening to Bud’s 
monologue about the picture. She was 
doing some philosophizing, based on the 
afternoon. No wonder kids liked the West- 
erns. There the problems of good and bad 
were neatly defined with no puzzling in- 
termediate shades of behavior. Heroes 
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had black Stetsons and mus- 
taches. Women were dance hall 
girls or pretty schoolma’ams. 
There were no enigmas. 

It wasn’t so easy in Real Life. 
Take the faculty of James Buc- 
hanan, for instance. Who should § 
wear horns and who should J 
wear haloes was not a matter § 
easily determined. There was al- 
ways something heartwarming & 
when one of the ogres showed & 
signs of humanity. On the other f% 
hand, it was disconcerting when § 
haloes either slipped or were 
temporarily obscured by unmis- 
takable horns. 

For one example there was 
Jean Sloan: and the Saturday 
morning conference. Jean taught English, 
speech, and dramatics, was enchanting 
to look at, and had a Pied Piper ap- 
peal for junior high youngsters. Jean 
had everything but a puritan con- 
science. Her entries on the time-board 
didn’t always exactly describe her comings 
and goings. She was more than casual about 
the length of time she kept library and 
storeroom materials, placating deprived 
teachers with artful promises and melting 
excuses. Or she would say with wide- 
eyed guile to the sponsor of the stage crew, 
“I would have sworn I put in a requis:tion 
for footlights and fixings for my program 
today. We'll just have to work another 
miracle. Honestly, Don, it won’t happen 
again!” 

When the faculty had chosen Shirley 
and Jean to attend a particularly interest- 
ing conference, expenses to be paid from 
the professional fund, it was with the 
promise that they attend all sessions, in- 
cluding Saturday morning. They had 
promised. Jean’s halo had remained ad- 
justed until Friday night when Shirley 
asked, “What time shall I pick you up 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Shirley, lamb, are you kidding? I’m 
driving down to the Springs with Bill 
and his folks. Bill just can’t see me as a 
career woman on Saturday morning. Be 
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a good gal. Take enough notes for both 
of us and pray the Boss doesn’t turn up 
for the session.” 

That was Jean. Horns or Halo? 

And there was Jim, the seemingly fault- 
less ex-G.I. who taught next door to 
Shirley. He could have been Teacher-of- 
the-Year, she thought. Or he could have 
until the day he asked a little favor. 

“I’m going to summer school and taking 
night classes, generally knocking myself 
out getting a Master’s. You can’t get ahead 
in the business without one. I’m no brain, 
Shirley, and if you should happen to have 
some old term papers I could use in educa- 
tion classes, I’d appreciate it. It’s no crime 
to gold-brick a little. Those old boys don’t 
read term papers. They just assign junk 
the way teachers do to keep the kids out 
of mischief.” 

Goodbye, illusions! If not vanished, 
Jim’s halo was at least tarnished. 

Or there was— 

“Hey, Aunt Shirley, you haven’t been 
listening to me,” accused Bud. 

“Sorry, Bud,” said Shirley, permitting 
herself a slip from truth. “Maybe I was 
thinking about supper.” 

Mollified, Bud continued his movie re- 
view. Shirley, wearied with thinking, de- 
cided to let the answers wait, like the Sat- 
urday serial, until the next episode. 
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The Changing ‘World 
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POLLING THE PARENTS 


DRUNKARDS seldom show up at tem- 
perance lectures. As a result, the audience 
in such situations is overwhelmingly made 
up of persons already convinced of the 
evils of strong drink. So it is with the 
readers of Educational Leadership in re- 
ference to the implications of social change 
for the school—they do not need to be 
reminded that progressive curriculum de- 
velopment is now and henceforth an 
everyday imperative if educational steri- 
lity is to be avoided. 

But what some readers of this magazine 
may be in need of is additional evidence 
that progressive curriculum development 
will result in better public relations for 
the school. Such evidence is at hand in the 
findings of a citywide poll of parent 
satisfaction-dissatisfaction with the public 
secondary schools recently completed in 
a mid-western community of about 60,- 
ooo population. (Decatur, Il.) 

In this completely anonymous poll, each 
representative parent was asked to tell 
whether “all things considered” he was 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the public 
secondary schools. On the basis of their 
responses to this question it was possible 
to divide the parents into three groups:— 
(1) a generally satisfied or “thumbs up” 
group, (2) a generally dissatisfied or 
“thumbs down” aggregation, and (3) the 
“fence sitters”—i.e., those who said they 
were “partly satisfied, partly dissatisfied” 
when all things were considered. What 
we shall here note are the comparative 
responses of groups (1) and (2) to certain 
of the other questions included in the poll. 

Proportionately, somewhat more than 
three times as many of the “thumbs up” 
than of the “thumbs down” parents felt 
that “practically everything” their chil- 
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dren were learning in the schools would 
be valuable to them in real life s:tuations. 
Conversely, more than twice as great a 
percentage of the “thumbs down” patrons 
said that half or less of the things their 
youngsters were studying would be of 
value in real life. 

The point here is mot whether the things 
the pupils in question were learning are 
in fact valuable in real life. Rather, it is 
that parents who believe this to be true 
tend very markedly to be generally satis- 
fied patrons of the school. Conversely, 
parents who hold the opposite view very 
markedly tend to fall in the “thumbs 
down” category. Apparently, if good pub 
lic relations are to be had, the parents 
must feel that what the school teaches 
“adds up” in real life terms. Since only 
some of the people can be fooled all of 
the time, it follows that no school whose 
offering is in fact sterile can over any ex- 
tended period of time enjoy good public 
relations. 

Percentagewise, over three times as many 
of the “thumbs up” group felt that the 
school was giving their children reason- 
ably adequate help in resolving their per- 
sonal problems. The proportion of the 
“thumbs down” parents who replied in the 
negative was more than double that of the 
generally satisfied patrons who so re- 
sponded. Thus it seems apparent that no 
school that persistently neglects the per- 
sonal problems of its pupils can hope for 
good public relations. 

The parents were also asked if there 
were any things that their children needed 
to learn now which could not be learned 
in their present schools. Proportionately, 
twice as many of the “thumbs up” patrons 
replied in the negative, while over three 
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times as many of the generally dissatis- 
fied parents gave the contrary response. 
Apparently, the providing of a curriculum 
which is adequate in scope is another of 
the necessary conditions for good public 
relations. 

“Do your child’s teachers really know 
him as well as they should?” was another 
of the inquiries in the poll. Relatively, 
nearly three times as many of the “thumbs 
up” group said “yes” to this question. The 
proportion of “thumbs down” patrons 
who replied in the negative was about 
treble that of the generally satisfied par- 
ents, This, too, is apparently a curriculum 
consideration heavily freighted with im- 
plications for public relations. 

Since the curriculum must be thought 
of as the sum total of the child’s exper- 
iences which fall under the control of 
the school, the general treatment accorded 
the child is, of course, a very important— 








curriculum. Persuant to this thought, the 
parents were asked to tell whether they 
were satisfied or dissatisfied with the way 
their children were treated by the school. 
How very importantly this consideration 
bears upon public relations is reflected by 
the finding that over four times as many 
of the “thumbs up” parents said that they 
were satisfied in this regard. Conversely, 
over eight times as many of the “thumbs 
down” patrons gave the directly contrary 
response. 

The moral that I draw from these find- 
ings (and others of a similar nature not 
here noted because of space limitations) is 
that progressive curriculum development 
of the type implied by the ASCD plat- 
form, if it be gotten across to and under- 
stood by the parents, is not only a boon 
to good public relations—over the long 
haul, it is a necessary condition for building 
and maintaining maximal parent satisfac- 








probably the most important—part of his _ tion with the schools. 





Members of ASCD and readers of EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP will be inter- 
ested in plans developing for the annual meeting to be held in Cincinnati 
February 15-18, 1948, with headquarters at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
Last month we printed the problems to be considered by discussion groups 
during Monday afternoon, Tuesday morning, and Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sions. (If you plan to attend the Cincinnati meeting and have not yet regis- 
tered for one of these groups, refer to your November magazine and send 
your first and second choices to the ASCD office.) Open Association com- 
mittee meetings will feature the Monday morning program. Ernest Melby 
of New York University will speak at the opening session on Sunday evening 
on the topic “Educational Leadership for Our Times,” followed by a panel 
discussing the issues with which the conference must deal. Hollis Caswell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University will speak on the topic “Speed- 
ing Curriculum Development” at the Monday evening session, and Stephen 
Corey, University of Chicago, and Edward Krug, Stanford University will 
present the implications for curriculum improvement in the 1947 and 1948 
Association yearbooks. Further news concerning speakers and plans will be 
included in the News Exchange, sent to all members. It is hoped that 
programs will be mailed to all members from the Washington office by 
January 12. 
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Baltimore Studies Intercultural Education 
and International Relations. For several 
years now, the public schools of Baltimore 
have been carrying on educational pro- 
grams in intercultural education and the 
development of international understand- 
ing which have been praised as outstanding 
by leaders in these special areas. Baltimore 
has a heterogeneous population, with 
different racial, religious and _ ethnic 
groups represented in substantial numbers. 
The schools believe that intercultural un- 
derstanding and good relations among 
these diverse groups are an absolute nec- 
essity. Accordingly, work in this area was 
accelerated in 1945 and a committee of 
teachers was appointed to develop plans 
for furthering intercultural education. One 
outcome of this committee’s work was 
the preparation of a curriculum guide 
called Better Intercultural Relations. 
This report was published during the 
summer of 1947 and is now being used by 
teachers in the Baltimore schools. The 
committee discusses the importance of in- 
tercultural education and suggests prac- 
tical school-wide and classroom activities 
which teachers may use in promoting bet- 
ter understanding among pupils. The 
whole approach of the committee is aptly 
expressed in these words, “Intercultural 
education cannot be taught as a separate 
course on a special day.” The report em- 
phasizes that mutual understanding and 
respect may best be achieved through the 
very processes of group and individual re- 
lations such as having students of different 
racial, religious, and ethnic backgrounds 
work together on common school activi- 
ties. Two Baltimore teachers were granted 
fellowships by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to attend summer 
workshops on intercultural education. 
They are aiding this fall in furthering 
Baltimore’s efforts to improve group un- 
derstanding. 
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Front Lines in Education 


Galen Saylor 








Baltimore’s efforts to develop interna- 
tional understanding have been widespread 
during the past year. Efforts along these 
lines, of course, are of long standing in 
the schools, but attention to programs for 
education for peace have been greatly ex- 
panded during the past year or two. Some 
of the more important efforts in addition 
to regular class activities include: 

(a) International correspondence to chil- 
dren in devastated and conquered areas 
has been carried on through the Baltimore 
schools. 

(b) Funds have been sent to aid in edu- 
cational reconstruction in allied countries. 
(c) Two teachers have been exchanged 
with English schools. 

(d) Junior Town Meeting programs were 
prepared and broadcast on various inter- 
national problems. In two cases the broad- 
casts were of an international nature with 
students from both England and Balti- 
more participating. 

(e) One school conducted an Atomic 
Energy Institute which consisted of three 
evening lectures for students and adults. 
(f) The organization and development of 
United Nations Youth Units in each of 
the senior high schools. These youth 
groups have been organized in cooperation 
with the United Nations Association of 
Maryland. These youth organizations have 
prepared radio programs, sponsored city- 
wide meetings for adults and students, and 
carried on various school activities con- 
cerned with the development of interna- 
tional understanding. 

(g) The -Baltimore public schools parti- 
cipated in a United Nations Association 
project related to the “Americas in the 
World We Want.” This was a very com- 
prehensive project developed through the 
United Nations Youth Groups in the 
Baltimore schools. The project brought 
thirty-one students from Latin America 
and Canada into the schools of the city. 
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As one aspect of this project, students 
from thirteen Baltimore senior high schools 
participated in the Herald-Tribune Youth 
Forum in New York City on March 8. 
The following day the thirty-one students 
from twenty Latin American countries and 
Canada were brought to Baltimore to par- 
ticipate in the program for three days. 
The thirty-one guests were housed in the 
homes of students. The main feature of 
the program on Sunday was a mass meet- 
ing of one thousand young people, at 
which representatives from four foreign 
countries spoke. On Monday and Tuesday 
the youth representatives from the foreign 
countries visited each of the thirteen high 
schools and talked to assembly meetings. 
As a climax to the three-day program a 
dinner meeting, attended by over six 
hundred young people, was given at East- 
ern High School. 

The worth of this project was well 
stated by one of the local newspapers 
in these words, “In the three days of 
the project, the Baltimore public school 
students probably learned more that they 
will remember about Latin America and 
Canada than they might have through 
months or years of classroom experience.” 
Harry Bard, assistant director of the 
curriculum bureau of the Baltimore 
schools, in discussing the whole program 
of international education, states that their 
efforts have been widely acclaimed by 
various educational and civic groups inter- 
ested in promoting better international 
understanding. Obviously, the Baltimore 
schools deserve such acclaim. 


Southern Association’s Cooperative Study 
in Elementary Education. The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is sponsoring a south-wide study 
in elementary education. The fourteen 
southern states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia are participating 
in the study. Six other regional organiza- 
tions interested in education are also co- 
operating in the project. Each of the four- 
teen states has established a state commit- 
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tee to carry forward the project in its state. 
The chairmen of these state committees 
form a central coordinating committee for 
the entire study. This group, in its first 
meeting at Daytona Beach, (Fla) on June 
9-11, set up policies for the entire study 
and made plans for the first year of the 
project. The group also selected Arnold 
Perry of the University of Alabama as 
chairman, and J. B. White of George Pea- 
body College as executive secretary. 

This new regional project is the out- 
growth of various efforts in the south to 
improve education. It stems particularly 
from the work of a committee of the 
Southern States Work-Conference which 
worked for a year on the problems of ele- 
mentary education and in 1946 published 
Improving the Elementary Schools. The 
present larger cooperative study will pro- 
ceed from the vantage point of this earlier 
report. Furthermore, the study illustrates 
the expansion of the activities of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Since its establishment 
over a half century ago it has largely been 
concerned with standards for high schools 
and colleges. But the Association has wisely 
come to the conclusion that no adequate 
program of secondary and higher educa- 
tion can be built except on a foundation of 
good elementary education. 

The general objectives of the study are: 


1. To create wide interest in the improve- 
ment of the elementary school throughout 
the southern area. 

2. To help set desirable standards for an 
effective elementary school. 

3. To help locate schools doing superior 
work in as many areas of each state as 
possible. 

4. To stimulate teacher education institu- 
tions to seek out promising practices in 
teacher education programs. 

5. To aid in integrating elementary and 
secondary education into a twelve-year 
program of learning. . 


State committees are now busy at work 
developing policies and plans for the study 
in their respective states. Each state com- 
mittee will work along the lines that offer 
the most promise for improvement of 
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elementary education in the state. The 
school year of 1947-48 will be used largely 
as an exploratory period, with the expecta- 
tion that the study will then be developed 
on a long-term basis. 


Development of Reading-Resource Mate- 
rials on the Community. The need for up- 
to-date information about the local com- 
munity has served as the stimulus for the 
preparation of reading lessons for use in 
the study of the city government in the 
Burbank (Calif.) public schools. These 
lessons have been developed by teachers 
and are used on the ninth grade level in 
the unit, “The Citizen and His Local Gov- 
ernment.” They serve the double purpose 
of providing otherwise unobtainable read- 
ing matter on the local community and 
of maintaining and developing specific 
reading skills. 

Resource materials have been secured 
from the Burbank City Charter, the An- 
nual Report of the City Council, guest 
speakers, and from interviews with mem- 
bers of the school administrative group, 
the governing group, and the heads of city 
departments. 

City officials have been interested and 
very cooperative. A policy has been estab- 
lished of permitting one small group from 
each of the junior high schools to visit 
each city department during the semester. 
Pupils in the social living classes share their 
interviews with city officials by making 
oral reports to other ninth grade classes 
studying the unit. Thus, the student mak- 
ing the interview also has the writing ex- 
perience of summarizing it and the speech 
experience of reporting to an audience 


. other than his own class. 


Novella Nicholson, acting director of 
the division of secondary education, states 
that after a tryout period these lessons will 
be combined into a printed booklet, illus- 
trated by appropriate photographs. 


Southern Educational Film Production 
Service. The Southern Educational Film 
Production Service, Inc., is a new co- 
operative venture established by various 
public agencies in nine southern states for 
the purpose of making visual materials on 
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southern problems available to the public 
agencies of these states. The Service was 
established to serve three specific pur- 
poses: (a) To produce motion pictures 
and film strips on a cost basis for tax-sup- 
ported agencies, (b) To stimulate and 
coordinate the production of films by 
public agencies, and (c) To provide a 
source for information on films—parti- 
cularly those produced within the region. 

This program is carried out by a film 
production unit with headquarters at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. ‘The board 
of directors of the Service consists of one 
representative from each of the nine co- 
operating states, one representative ap- 
pointed by the TVA, and one representa- 
tive appointed by the University of Geor- 
gia. Membership in the Service is open to 
any tax-supported agency or institution 
within the states of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. Members in each state elect their 
state representative to the board of direc- 
tors. Planning commissions, health depart- 
ments, agriculture extension services, edu- 
cational institutions, and many other types 
of public agencies are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the SEFPS. 

During its first year of operation, the 
SEFPS concentrated on production of 
films. It has released to date these films: 

“Books and People: The Wealth With- 
in.” This iS a film on library service and 
was sponsored by the Alabama Public 
Library Service. 

“Timber Growing Today,” is a film on 
forestry management and was sponsored 
by the Forestry Relation Department of 
the TVA. 

“Education for Living,” was produced 
for the Georgia Workers Education Serv- 
ice and the Atlanta Department of Educa- 
tion. 

“Florida: Wealth or Waste.” This film 
was produced for the Florida Resources- 
Use Education Project. It will be used in 
the high schools of Florida in conjunction 
with a text by the same title. The ninth 
graders in Florida schools will be the 
film’s most immediate audience. The pic- 
ture emphasizes the importance of Flor- 
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ida’s human resources and contrasts the 
sound use of these resources with misuse 
or waste. It also depicts the magnificent 
job Florida has done in developing 
many of her natural resources. 

Other films are in production, the one 
of most interest to educators being a film 
on health services in North Carolina and 
methods for improving the health of the 
people. A film on nutrition education is 
also in production. It is sponsored by the 
College of Education of the University 
of Georgia in cooperation with General 
Mills, Inc. It will be especially useful in 
teacher education—both pre-service and 
in-service programs. 

The director of SEFPS is Nicholas Read. 
The Service publishes a monthly news- 
letter, The Southern Film News. The Serv- 
ice was initially financed by a grant from 
the General Education Board, but it ex- 
pects to eventually become a self-support- 
ing agency. 


Elkhart Guides Prospective Teachers. The 
cadet teacher program is beginning its 
third year of operation in the Elkhart 
(Ind.) city schools. Efforts are made to 
enlist the interests of students in the upper 
bracket of the senior class and opportunity 
is given these students to go into the class- 
room of their choice and actually gain 
first-hand knowledge and experience of 
the teaghing field. To date, approximately 
fifty seniors have participated in this pro- 
gram, for which they receive no credit. 

The cadets spend about six weeks read- 
ing such things as child psychology and 
methods and procedures of teaching. They 
are then taken on a tour of some of the 
buildings in the city, introduced to the 
principal and teachers, and spend a short 
time in several different classrooms look- 
ing for atmosphere and at the physical as- 
pects of the room. A joint meeting of all 
cadets and supervising teachers is held at 
which time the teachers receive a hand- 
book of directions concerning the pro- 
gram, meet the students with whom they 
are to work, and lay preliminary plans for 





the first introduction of the cadet to the 
classroom. 

The cadet goes into the classroom to 
observe and to help, but not to teach. He 
has been given some fundamentals in the 
technique of observation. Toward the end 
of the eighteen-week period of working 
in the classroom he may be given an op- 
portunity to teach, but always under the 
supervision of the teacher. He is in no way 
regarded as a substitute nor is he left to 
carry on the entire responsibility of the 
class. 

Efforts are being made to interest the 
underclassmen in this program by the or- 
ganization of “The Future Teachers of 
America” group which schedules regular 
meetings throughout the year and is open 
to all interested students. 

According to Audrey C. Brenner, direc- 
tor of pupil personnel, guidance, and re- 
search, by the time a student has engaged 
in this cadet teaching program he has a 
better knowledge of what it means to be a 
teacher and of the type of work a teacher 
does. The program is considered by the 
Guidance Department to be one of the 
best pieces of vocational guidance that is 
carried on in the school system. 


Haverhill Develops New Curriculum 
Guides. Committees of teachers of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) pudlic schools recently 
completed the preparation of courses of 
study in the language arts for grades four- 
eight, social studies for the same grades, 
and arithmetic for grades seven and eight. 
During the present school year teachers 
are studying and discussing these new 


guides as a basis for use in improving in- 


struction in these subjects. 

A committee of parents and teachers has 
prepared a booklet, Your Task and Ours, 
for guidance of parents of young children 
just ready to enter school. The booklet 
is designed to acquaint parents with the 
purposes of education in the primary 
grades and to familiarize them with the 
regulations relative to school entrance and 
attendance. 
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Tools for Learning 








MAKE BOOKS AVAILABLE 
Ruth Ersted 


NO ONE TODAY, looking at publishers’ 
announcements or advertisements of 
books, could deny the wealth of printed 
materials available for children and young 
people. There are books of many kinds for 
all ages—books of information, books of 
pictures, books of stories—many of them 
beautifully designed and carefully written 
with concern for the needs and interests 
of young readers. While, it is unfortu- 
nately true that the total book production 
for use with juveniles also includes titles 
of little real worth for any child—teach- 
ers, librarians, and parents of discrimi- 
nating tastes still have a considerable num- 
ber to choose from. Today’s major prob- 
lem is not a question of how many books 
are available from the publishers, or even 
what kind of books, but rather how ac- 
cessible they are to our boys and girls. 

We have no accurate means of knowing 
exactly how many children are without 
access to books in homes, schools, or 
libraries; however, we do have sufficient 
information to be able to hazard a guess 
at a figure which is not encouraging. Sev- 
eral studies have shown that school li- 
braries supply the largest amount of non- 
textbook reading done by students of 
high school age, and that the home and 
the public library occupy about the same 
position for second place. Many other 
sources also provide reading materials— 
book clubs, churches, and museums, but 
the amount is negligible in comparison 
with the above three sources. 

By using the figures in “The Equal 
Chance,” a bulletin published by the 
American Library Association in 1943, we 
know that only about one person in three 
(adults and children) has access to a good 
public library. One-third of the remain- 
ing population has no library service, 
while the other third has service classi- 
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fied as inadequate by any reasonable 
standards. 

The rapid growth of libraries in schools 
in the past ten to fifteen years has both 
improved and increased the number of 
books available from school libraries. Im- 
proved methods of instruction demand 
the use of many materials to be found in 
libraries, and yet, according to the latest 
figures from the U.S. Office of Education, 
it is doubtful if more than half of the 
pupils of school age have access to or- 
ganized school libraries. 

To attempt a concise summary of this 
brief data is somewhat like trying to add 
two pears and three apples, but it is obvi- 
ous that the answer is not one of which 
we have any reason to be proud. In a great 
democratic nation such as ours, which 
believes in education to the extent that 
we do, certainly more than half of the 
children of school age are entitled to have 
access to library books and materials. 

What are the remedies? Undoubtedly 
there are many, but there are two which 
seem of most importance. The further 
establishment and development of school 
libraries is the first essential; at present 
we have almost no organized library serv- 
ice in the elementary schools. The second 
is the improvement of teacher-training 
programs to the extent that today’s teach- 
ers will have a broad knowledge of books 
for boys and girls and a better idea of how 
to make use of these books in their class- 
room teaching. 





The January issue of EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP will deal entirely with ma- 
terials of instruction. Tools for Learning will 
reappear in February with the theme “Crea- 
tive Experiences for Children” introduced by 
William Véitarelli, educational director of 
Allendale School, Lake Villa, Illinois. 
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The extremely readable books fea- 
tured on this and the following pages 
are idea] for a library with which a 
child can live and grow. Don’t let the 
children whose education you guide 
miss the unique pleasure which can 
be gotten only from wide-eyed read- 
ing of adventure—chuckling reading 
of animal friends—dreamy reading 
of magic—fascinated reading of other 
lands. You are charged with the 


responsibility to make books avail- 


able! 





—for ages ten and up! 


AREAS IN 
THE NEWS 


FRANCE 
RUSSIA 
TURKEY 
PALESTINE 


AND 


EIGHT 
OTHER Lands & Peoples’? VOLUMES 





3-color illustrations................. $1.25 ea. 


Sheaf of sample pages will be sent 
free, on request. 


Holiday House 


513 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. 











Outstanding 
Children’s Books 
for 


RECREATIONAL 
READING 








HOW MUCH AND HOW MANY 
—Bendick. The story of weights and 
measures told in words and pictures. A 
wealth of practical information plus 
many pages of enjoyable reading. More © 
than 200 drawings. $2.00 


ALWAYS REDDY—Heanry. The 
story of Shamrock Queen, the best bird 
dog up and down the river. Her troubles 
in finding a new home and how they 
were solved when she proved her worth. 
$1.75 


MADELEINE TAKES COM- 
MAND-—Brill. The true and thrilling 
experiences of Madeleine de Vercheres 
in holding a Canadian fort with her 
brothers against an Iroquois attack in 
1692. $2.00 


Write for further information 





McGRAW - HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Woodlacd Yroltes 


A Tow PRIMARY SUPPLEMENTARY 


READING SERIES 
CONCEPT AND oS 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 
ANIMAL STORIES AND AN INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 


by Grace E. Storm, Adda Mat Sharpe, Epste Young 


Although the five books of the Woodland Frolics Series constitute a 
revolutionary approach to supplementary reading in the primary 
grades, they incorporate principles advocated for many pues by 

outstanding authorities in the primary reading field. First 
of all, they are strictly supplementary readers designed to 
supplement all basal series since they utilize a high per- 
centage of the words common to these basal texts. 

Yet the themes developed in these books differ 

widely from those employed in basal texts— 
stories about mother, father, a little boy, 

a little girl, a picnic, and a pet. All of the 
stories in the Woodland Frolics Series are 
about animals, rated by all reading authori- 

ties as one of the primary sustained inter- 
ests of children through the primary 
grades. Each story contains the ele- 
ments of plot, suspense, surprise, and 
satisfaction, and characters are carried 
over from story to story and from level to —— 
devel—a_ practice previously followed only in trade 
books. This is the only modern reading series, moreover, 
with a vocabulary that is correlated with all leading basal 
series. Regardless of what basal reader is used, the 
corresponding book from the Woodland Frolics Series will 
contain a high percentage of the same words. This series 


= A : is built of child-interest material that is new, 
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original, and refreshingly different—for both 
teachers and pupils. All illustrations are 
in full color, made by the exciting new 
fluorescent color separation process. 
Reading Who Are You?, the pre-primer, 
atch Me, the E gg = 
_ Duck Grows Up, the first reader, 
' Little Lost Bolle, the second reader, 
sand Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation, 
the third reader, will increase the 
child’s reading ability. The con- 
text is meaningful, and illustra-- 
tions are integrated. Write for 
complete information. 
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A STARTLING 
INNOVATION IN 

THE PRIMARY 

READING FIELD 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES Can Be 


Built at LOW COST! 
* Little Wonder Book Siaded Libraries... 


LITTLE WONDER BOOK LIBRARIES will solve every 
teacher’s problem of supplying interesting, 
carefully graded reading for every pupil at 
each grade level. Here are go complete books 
in science and social science that meet the 





needs of your curriculum. These oustanding LITTLE 
NOER 


books, many with color and real photographs, ‘BOOKS 





provide reading that is both pleasureful and 
profitable. There is real variety of content, 








LITTLE WON- i : 
DER BOOK indi. with 15 books on each grade level, 1-6. Com lete Sutitis 
DER BOOK LI- 


DS gg a, 30- 

Primary ‘Library | Use LITTLE WONDER BOOKS for supple- | BRARY. All 4 
oe Fo LM om mentary reading, in your unit or activity | hinged-top metal 
(grades 3-4), Up- | programs, for remedial reading and recreatory on i —, B 


Fn — reading, now! reading chart. 


PRICES: Individual titles only 15¢ each, plus postage, for 10 or more copies; 20¢ each, post- 
paid, for 5-10 copies. Orders for less than 5 copies not accepted. 30-title individual grade 
libraries only $4.95, plus postage, complete. 90-title library only $14.50. 


* Folk and Fairy Tales for £ittle Folks 


AT LAST—Folk and Fairy Tales are an integral part of every children’s library 
and every school’s supplementary reading program! NOW —boys and girls in Grades 
1-4 may enjoy their literary heritage! Educators agree that there is a definite need in the 
primary grades for interesting, properly graded Folk and Fairy Tales—and here is a 
series already tested for child acceptance and readability! 

Children like to read stories with plot, suspense, and humor! Here are old tales of 
Giants and Fairies, Princesses and Elves, Magic and Adventure, faithfully and artis- 
tically retold in a manner to amuse and fascinate every child! Add Folk and Fairy Tales 


to your supplementary reading program now! 
PRICE: Only 72¢ each, plus postage, for 10 or more copies. For fewer than 10 copies, 96¢ 
each, postpaid. 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., INC. 


Affiliated with American Education Press, Inc. 
1780 Broadway 


400 South Front Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio ‘ New York 19, N. Y. 
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Educational Leadership for 1947-48 


EpucationaL LeapersuiP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 


1947-48. a 


1947-48 
October—Scuoo.s tn TIME oF Sociat Conr ict: A time for greatness. Educational 
responsibility for today’s children. The teaching of controversial issues. 
Educating for international understanding, civic competency, economic ade- 
quacy, family living. 


November—Our Scuoots—AN AMERICAN REsPonsIBILITY: Planning together for 
our children. Effective public relations. The public school responsibility. 
The cost of good schools, 





December—PartNERSHIP IN EpucATIONAL PLANNING: Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals point the way. My —ing the needs of beginning teachers. Releasing 


teacher leadership. They’, a 7 responsibility. 





January—Mareriai or INste. 2 30N: Variety in instructional tools. The cur- 
riculum laboratory. Materials ¥or a.curriculum program. Children create tools 
for learning. Personnel resources, ~~ .- 
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February—Group Dynamics—Its* “seations ror Leapersuip: The how. of 
curriculum change. Experiny — ~..‘with children and youth and in pre- 
service and in-service progr’ ..«..ésearch now available. * 





Mar’ h—A Goon ENnviroNMP yor Learninc: The intangibles in the environ- @ 
ment. Boys and girls, ‘uate. What the teacher brings. Environment for 
skill in group living. esirable physical environment for boys and girls. @ 


April—ApMINISTRATY _ (CONCERN WiTH ScHoot Procrams: The superintendent's 
responsibility. F-, -«s to teaching boys and girls. Organizing for curriculum 
deyglopment” * freral education, the twelve-month-year. Using the consultant. 


May—Evut#* Is Guwance: Guidance an integral an of the cages pro- 
gram. E. wwation for maturity. Organizing for guidance programs. The job 
in the elementary school, in the high school, in in-service planning. 


Monthly Departments 





Front Lines in Epucation Tue New—in Review x 
—Galen Saylor —Sara M. Krentzman Fi 

Tue IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue Caancinc Worip Fs 
—Myrtle Finn Sugarman —Harold C. Hand 





Toois ror LEARNING 


Tue Listenine Post 








